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HE scene has changed once more, and this time it seems as 
if a catastrophe were immediately at hand. On Thursday 
evening the House of Lords was startled by a report 
that Lord Derby had resigned, and on his entrance it 
qas at once seen that the report was true. He took his 
seat below the gangway, and rising at once, stated that he 
had tendered his resignation to her Majesty, and that it had 
been accepted. He had received both from the Queen and the 
Premier full permission to explain the causes of his retirement, 
but in the present state of foreign relations, there are many 
decisions which it is unwise to make public at the time, and he 
would only say that grave conclusions had been arrived at by the 
Cabinet, of which he disapproved. He did not say that those 
measures ‘necessarily and inevitably tended to bring about a 
state of war,” but they were measures ‘‘ which, in the exercise of 
my deliberate judgment, I cannot consider as being prudent 
in the interests of European peace, or as being necessary 
for the safety of the country, or as being warranted 
by the state of matters abroad.” He had not dissented 
from his colleagues about the Congress, but had dis- 
sented about these measures. He held his colleagues in the 
highest regard, but when questions of European interest are at 
stake, “when the matters in discussion are really matters involv- 
‘ing the issue of peace and war,” no man can be actuated by con- 
siderations of personal regard. ‘‘If that were possible, I should 
be of one mind with my noble friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment.” Lord Derby sat down amid a deep, though scarcely 
expressed emotion on all sides, which made itself felt by all 
observers. 


The Premier immediately rose to say that in Lord Derby “ the 
Queen had lost the services of one of her ablest counsellors ; those 
only who had served with him could fully appreciate his capacity for 
affairs, the penetrating power of his intelligence, and the judicial 
impartiality of his general conduct.” For a quarter of a century 
he had been his colleague in office, and in that long time his re- 
lations with him had been without a cloud. His noble friend, 
“‘with prudence and perfect taste,” had avoided entering into the 
teasons for his resignation, but to avoid mystery, he woukl say 
that at the present moment, when the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean is so disturbed, and the hopes of rectifying it 
through Congress have almost disappeared, her Majesty's 
Government had resolved to advise the calling-out of the Re- 
serve Forces. He deeply deplored that when the time came for 
stating his reasons he should not be supported by Lord Derby, 
but these wrenches, however severe, at least teach us that 


great campaign out of mere haste or temper. He has dis- 
appeared, and known, as he is, to be fond of office, men will 
not readily credit that he has gone merely because the Cabinet 
has decided to call out the Reserve Forces,—that is, to expend a 
little more money in preparations. They will say, at all events 
until ample proof is shown to the contrary, that Lord Derby 
assented to the demand for the six millions, that he has seen the 
incessant preparations in the arsenals quite calmly, and that he 
must now see measures in contemplation which will directly lead 
to war. It is between war and peace, therefore, that the country has 
to decide, and the decision must depend upon the reasons assigned. 
As yet there is not a single sufficient reason for war alleged, or 
any mode indicated of prosecuting one. Russia has conquered 
Turkey, but in the Peace she has carefully guarded all English 
interests, and the only change is the inevitable one that Turkey 
may henceforth depend upon Russia, instead of England. That 
is a reason for superseding Turkey by a more independent Power, 
but not for entering on a war, which cannot restore to Turkey 
her vitality, or result in anything but leaving us with a huge 
burden on our hands. 


The Congress is almost certainly at an end, and at an end in 
consequence of the action of England. What we lament most 
of all, however, is that the coup de grace has been given by a 
statesman who has proved himself so hearty a friend of peace as 
Lord Derby, and whose last official act as Foreign Secretary it has 
nevertheless been to scatter the hopes of a European settlement 
to the winds. In the House of Lords on Thursday night he declared 
his belief that it would be of very little use for England to 
go into Congress unless we are assured that the discussion which 
was there to take place was to be one “ of a real, and not an illu- 
sory kind ;” ‘‘ and if we were to choose between the two alterna- 
tives, I am bound to say [ think that in the interests of European 
peace, it would be the less misfortune of the two that the Con- 
gress should not meet at all, rather than that having met, and 
serious difficulties having arisen at the outset of its sitting, it 
should break up without any result having been arrived at.” 


In the House of Commons on the same evening, Sir Stafford 
Northcote stated the point on which negotiations as to the Con- 
gress had been broken off. England had demanded that the com- 
munication of the Treaty between Russia and Turkey to all the 
Powers should be regarded as placing it as a whole before the 
Congress, ‘‘in order that the whole Treaty in relation to the 
existing Treaties may be examined and considered by the Con- 
gress.” To this Prince Gortschakoff replied that he must stick to his 
old answer, namely, that as the Treaty had been communicated to 
all the Powers, and as every Power had full ‘liberty of appre- 
ciation and action” in relation to any article which might seem 
to it to concern Europe, so Russia claimed the same liberty 
for herself of accepting or declining a discussion on any one 
point. The “liberty of appreciation and action” which Russia 
thus reserves to itself, the Imperial Cabinet defines in the 
following manner :—‘ It leaves to the other Powers the liberty of 
raising such questions at the Congress as they might think it 
fit to discuss, and reserves to itself the liberty of accepting or 
not accepting the discussion of these questions.” And so the 
correspondence closes, England declining the Congress, which 
will now hardly meet. We fear greatly that Lord Derby, in justifying 





the sense of duty in our public men is great. ‘ My Lords, 
T have felt of late that the political ties between myself 
and my noble friend must soon terminate, but I believed | 
they would terminate in a very different and a more natural | 
manner,—that I should disappear from the scene, and that he | 
should remain, in the maturity of manhood, with his great talents 
and experience, to take that leading part in public affairs for 
Which he is so well qualified.” 


this unfortunate and, as far as we can see, inexcusable step of 
ours, will be found to have gone far, in the opinion of the 
country, towards throwing his egis over the Cabinet from which 
he has now seeeded. If you approve those who despair need- 


|lessly of consolidating peace, you certainly justify a prudent 


preparation for war. 


A most lamentable occurrence has clouded the week. H.M.S. 
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‘ Eurydice,’ a 26-gun wooden sailing-frigate, of 921 tons dis- 
placement, was passing Dunnose, in the Isle of Wight, on 
Sunday afternoon, at half-past four. She was on her way to 
Spithead from the West Indies, and had on board more than 300 
seamen, chiefly young men completing their training, and twelve 
officers, besides one or two military officers on passage home. The 
barometer had been falling for 24 hours, but the sky was bright, 
and the captain, Captain Marcus Hare, perhaps deceived by the 
calm under the cliffs, carried all sail, and the main deck being 
crowded, had all ports open. As the vessel passed Luccombe 
Chine, she was struck by a sudden squall of extraordinary power 
—the effect of it was felt in London—which brought on a blinding 
snowstorm, she heeled over, and in less than five minutes filled and 
sank, None of her officers or passengers were saved, two, who 
maintained themselves in the water, dying of cold and fatigue, 
and of the crew, only oné man anda boy. The captain, though 
he had obviously neglected barometric warnings, was on deck, and 
gave orders to shorten sail, but there was no time. Nothing 
appears to have been defective in the ship, which will be raised 
intact, and the only theories offered to account for her loss are 
that she always carried rather too much sail,—she was noted in 
the Service for the unusual breadth of canvas she could spread, 
—and that the water-tanks used as ballast had not, when emptied 
on the voyage, been refilled. The horrible destruction of life was 
partly due to circumstances, half the men sinking as in a coffin, 
and partly to the cold, which paralysed the few good swimmers. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer made a speech on Saturday, 
at a dinner given by the Metropolitan Board, of little interest in 
itselfi—though he remarked en passant that valour was sometimes 
the better part of discretion—but which terminated in a joke that 
may be of importance. The Metropolitan Board have brought in 
a Bill to secure possession of Cleopatra’s Needle, and Sir Stafford 
asked if they had acquired it as a symbol that they had taken 
Egypt, just as old lawyers gave ‘seisin” of an estate by giving 
a bit of earth. ‘I wish to avail myself of the first opportunity 
to clear her Majesty’s Government, at all events, from the re- 
sponsibility, in consequence of that transaction, of being supposed 
to have any designs upon Egypt.” Sir Stafford Northcote is 
not in the habit of making clumsy jokes, and must have lugged 
in the obelisk by the head and shoulders, to give opportunity for 
the political remark. 


Mr. Gladstone has made two speeches in eight days,—one to 
the Greenwich Five Hundred, and one to a deputation from Leeds. 
Both were received with enthusiasm. The points of both were that 
the war had been one acceptable to Providence, as it had over- 
thrown an evil Power; that there were details, such as the cession 
of Bessarabia, and the western boundary of Bulgaria, on which 
Russia ought to give way, but that no reason had occurred to 
justify Government in plunging into a guilty war. Mr. Gladstone 
added that he did not believe that the country would plunge into 
it, he believing that the change of feeling on the subject was 
only apparent, and that it commenced as soon as the risk of war 
for Turkey seemed to be over. There seemed then no risk of 
war, and the expression of feeling among the people changed, 
though not their sentiment. He strongly animadverted on the 
injustice of expecting Russia, while treated with such suspicion 
and insult, to display the highest Christian spirit. 


A telegram from Philadelphia to the Times informs us that 
the President intends to recommend payment of the sum 
(£110,000) given under the award of the Halifax Fishery Commis- 
sion, and that the Senate will accept the recommendation, paying the 
money from the undivided balance of the ‘ Alabama’ Arbitration 
Fund. Mr. Blaine, speaking for the New-England fishermen, 
says the money may be paid on grounds of honour, but that a 
protest ought to be made against allowing the transaction to be a 
precedent, or a basis for the valuation of inshore fisheries. His 
real grievance seems to be that the American fisheries have not 
been valued high enough, but he says the award under the Treaty 
ought to have been unanimous, and hints that Lord Granville 
was particularly anxious that Mr. Delfosse should be the Canadian 
Commissioner. This temper is not one to make arbitrations 
acceptable to the world, and especially to a nation which, like 
England, usually loses by them. 
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of M. de Broglie’s administration between May 16 and De 
cember 14, 1877,—that on acceding to office he found ibe 
Press prosecutions still pending; that in 845 others the de. 
fendants had been condemned to imprisonment, and that in 445 
of these cases the sentences had been already executed - 
to fines for Press offences, 85,000 francs (£8,400) had 
been paid, while 100,000 francs (£4,000) had been paid j 
Court pending appeal, and 136,000 franes (£5,440) had not 
been paid. As to the proposal of the Committee of the Senate to 
strike out the dates, and make it an amnesty also of previous 
offences during the former Government, there would be only ten 
preceding prosecutions to which it could apply, M. Martel hayi 
only instituted 12 prosecutions in six months, and in one of these 
cases the penalty had already been remitted. In spite, however 
of M. Dufaure’s able speech, the Senate voted for the extension of 
date, so as to make the Bill apply to the previous Administration, 
as well as to M. de Broglie’s,—the Constitutionalists on thig ques. 
tion voting with the Right,—by a majority of 157 to 138, The 
Bill, therefore, as thus amended will go back to the Chamber of 
Deputies, who will probably disagree with the amendment ; and the 
amnesty, if it is granted at all, will then have to be granted by the 
Administration in the shape of individual pardons to each of the 
individual offenders. 





Yesterday week Sir John Lubbock moved a general resolution 
in relation to the unsatisfactory state of maritime law in relation 
to the rights of belligerents, for the purpose of raising a discussion 
on the point for which the United States has always contended, 
—that the Declarations of Paris made by the Powers of Europe 
in 1856 are inadequate without their extension to include the 
principle that all private property at sea should be exempt from 
capture, except so far as the right of blockade, and the right to 
stop contraband of war, areconcerned. The Declarations of Paris, 
as is well known, prohibited privateering, and laid down that 
neutral goods should be exempt from capture in enemies’ ships, 
and that enemies’ goods should be in like manner exempt from 
capture in neutral ships. Sir John Lubbock argued that useful 
as these concessions to the interests of commerce are, they ought 
to be extended to the exemption of all private property at sea, 
in genuine traders, whether under an enemy’s flag or not, from 
capture, and that such an extension, while it would make a very 
slight further inroad on the warlike powers of belligerents, would 
prevent an immense and most undesirable disturbance of the 
commercial arrangements of the world. The carrying trade of 
England, for instance, extends to 9,170,000 tons, out of 
the 21,000,000 tons which cover the commercial marine 
of the world, and is greater than that of Germany, 
France, Italy, Russia, Holland, Spain, Norway and Sweden, 
Austria, Denmark, Greece, and Turkey, all put together, and 
yet all this mighty commercial marine might either have to 
be transferred to a foreign flag in case of our going to war, or 
might be liable to the greatest losses from the attacks of some 
puny naval Power far inferior to our own. Sir John also,—not 
very judiciously, we think,—argued for a further limitation of 
the right of blockade, contending that in these days, if any 
country’s ports were closed, that country has but to send its goods 
by rail to the ports of another country to be shipped undera 
neutral flag ; and that this being so, the right of blockade does 
not mean at all the important right which it once did. 


The debate which followed showed that neither by the Govern- 
ment nor by the House had the question been really thought out 
in the ten years since it was last discussed. Sir William Harcourt 
delivered a very able speech, showing that while the Declarations 
of Paris were all limitations of the rights of belligerents, adopted 
in the interest of the neutrals, the extension proposed is a limitation 
of these rights to be adopted in the interest of the private citizens 
of the belligerent Powers themselves, and is, therefore, not only 
different in principle from the Declarations of Paris, but even 1 
some respects opposite, since it may be termed unfavourable to the 
neutral, as depriving him of a relative commercial advantage over 
the belligerent. Sir W. Harcourt contended, too, that the exemp- 
tion of all private property from capture at sea would be mis- 
chievous and not advantageous to England, since in time of wat 
our Navy could shut up the war-ships of our enemies in their 
harbours, and so leave our commercial marine free to carry 


The Duc de Broglie has again appeared in politics this week, | goods as usual; and he maintained that such an exemption 
to justify, or rather to make a feeble attempt to justify, the would make the efficiency of blockades and the prohibition 
wholesale Press prosecutions by which his Government was distin- | of contraband of war almost impossible, and altogether cripple 


guished, The Press Offences Amnesty Bill was the occasion of 
this appearance ; M. Dufaure, stating in his defence of this Bill— 
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the warlike resources of great Naval Powers. The Government 
did not take nearly so strong a line,—both the Chancellor of the 


which, as drawn by the Government, applied only to the period | Exchequer and the Attorney-General admitting that there wa 
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ach to bo ssid for Sir John Lubbock's chiet proposal,—though | distinct recommendation to ‘‘assassination.” Mr. O'Connor 
‘sw 'for his desire to limit further the right of blockade,—but | Power asserted that Mr. Justice Keogh had gained a 


+. that the matter was in any way ripe for settlement. 
Eventually the motion was negatived. 


Sir James Ingham has reported on the case of the Fenian con- 
svict McCarthy, who died suddenly from heart complaint im- 
mediately after his release from prison, and whose death has been 
attributed to the severity of his treatment while in prison. Sir 
James Ingham does not think that he was treated with any undue 
severity in prison, and states the impression of the physician of the 
, Dr. Pitman, that his death was due rather to his liberation 
than to his imprisonment,—and that the cxcitement attending 
the public demonstrations was really the immediate cause of his 
death. And no doubt this is true, though we must not take Dr. 
Pitman’s opinion too literally, and suppose that a sentence of penal 
servitude is, a8 a rule, at all likely to be a specific against the fatal re- 
gults of heart complaint. Whatever may be the advantages of prison 
tife in keeping down excitement, it certainly has also the effect 
of depressing vitality, which cannot be remarkably beneficial 
even for patriots with heart complaints. And perhaps in a 
somewhat indolent age like our own, it may be just as well 
not to spread too widely the illusion that for any complaint 
whatever to which men are commonly liable, the best remedy 
would be a sentence of penal servitude such as would follow the 
eommission of treason-felony. Neither the patriotism nor the con- 
svience of our generation is very active, while there are, perhaps, 
not a few whose love of liberty is hardly equal to their dislike of 
effort. A political prisoner with a confirmed heart complaint has 
no very severe discipline to complain of, while he has good 
medical advice, food, and clothing supplied to him, without 
charge. 

Lord Beauchamp’s Bill for creating four new Bishoprics,—the 
Bishopric of Liverpool, severed from the diocese of Chester, and 
to be subsidised by revenues from the Bishopric of Sodor and 
Man ; the Bishopric of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to be assisted in the 
same way out of the revenues of the great See of Durham ; the 
Bishopric of Southwell, including the counties of Derby, severed 
from the diocese of Lichfield, and Nottingham, severed from 
that of Lincoln, to be assisted out of the revenues of the See of 
Lincoln ; and the Bishopric of Wakefield, to be assisted out of 
‘the revenues of the See of Ripon,—was discussed in the House 
of Lords on Tuesday night, and the second reading carried without 
4 division. Lord Houghton moved the rejection of the Bill, in 
4 speech the general drift of which we have criticised elsewhere, 
but did not get support sufficient to induce him to divide the 
House. Lord Carnarvon, in referring to the time which appeared 
to be Lord Houghton’s era of ideal Bishops, the time when 
sumptuous banquets were given at Lambeth, while the Bishop 
of Durham kept a pack of hounds, spoke of it as the time when 
the Church was really the Church of the rich and powerful, but 
was nevertheless steeped in a deep spiritual lethargy. Lord Carnar- 
von did not wish to place Bishops in the position in which they are 
placed in the colonies, yet if this was to be avoided, and the in- 
fluence of the State retained, there must be some concession of 
free action to the Church such as this Bill proposed. On the whole, 
the Government's measure was well received in the House of 
Lords, though criticisms of detail were directed against its 
particular provisions. Lord Houghton’s view, that the Bishops 
are specially wanted to guard, in the Church, the interests of 
the world, was not found to be as popular as one might have 

etpected, in the House of Peers. 





Some of the Irish Members got up an exciting “scene” in the 
House of Commons on Monday, in denouncing the address of 
Mr. Justice Keogh to the Grand Jury of Londonderry, on 
March 18. Mr. Justice Keogh was reported to have spoken 
disrespectfully in that address of the Irish festival of the preceding 
day (St. Patrick's Day), but his own letter to Mr. Lowther, the 
Secretary for Ireland, denied any reference to the national 
festival, and declared that he spoke only in deprecation of party 
riots and the celebrations of anniversaries of political disloyalty. 
Mr. Sullivan and Mr. O'Connor Power, however, would not hear 
of this explanation, Mr. Sullivan declaring that Mr. Justice Keogh 
had been guilty of equivocation, and that he would prove that the 
Construction the Judge now wished to put on his own words was 
entirely indefensible ; while Mr. O'Connor Power described Mr. 
Justice Keogh as nothing better than a ‘religious and political 
firebrand,” and quoted an opinion expressed by some unnamed 
gentleman who had on one occasion heard the Judge use 
words which appeared to him (the witness in question) to be 





seat in that House, by the profession of principles which he 
had repudiated in the most violent language ever since he had 
been connected with the Government, and went on in this strain 
till he was at last stopped by reiterated remonstrances from the 
Speaker. It is obvious that such speeches as this should only 
be made in justification of a motion for an address to the Crown 
for the removal of Mr. Justice Keogh from his seat on the Bench, 
and that if any such motion is in contemplation, it is most im- 
proper and unfair to anticipate it by these irregular declarations, 
which no one is prepared or in a position to answer. The most 
active of the Irish Members are, in one sense, ‘‘ good haters,” 
but they have not the gift of knowing either what is opportune 
or what is, in the Biblical sense, ‘‘ convenient.” Their explosions 
of wrath are as irregular as volcanic eruptions, and as incom- 
petent as such eruptions to achieve specific and limited ends. 


The Zulu chief Cetywayo has hit upon a notable remedy for 
the war-fever which appears to be common to Zulus and Lon- 
doners. On the advice of persons learned in natural magic, he 
ordered up all his regiments, and administered an emetic to the men, 
“to bring out the evil in their hearts which causes them to fight 
and kill each other.” If such an emetic,—(say), any sort of 
moral antimony,—really existed, and could be administered to 
the Daily Telegraph and the Pall Mall Gazette, what valuable lives 
might even now be saved. But we fear the “ perilous stuff” has 
been taken for too long a time into the system, so that the 
remedy of the Zulu magicians, even if it could be applied, would 
no longer be effectual. 


The Liberals sustained a severe defeat at Worcester on Thurts- 
day. The borough has usually been Liberal, and at the last 
election Mr. A. C. Sherriff beat the highest Tory (Mr. J. D. 
Allcroft) by 2,284 to 1,958, and the second Liberal was above 
him by 206. This time, however, Mr. Allcroft received 2,609 
votes, and Sir Francis Lycett only 2,155, the Liberals having 
positively lost ; while the Tories have gained 651 votes, eleven per 
cent. on the Register, which includes 5,578 names. The total 
vote, too (4,764), was a heavy one. This is ominous for the 
next election, which cannot be far off. 








It would really appear as if the Police were powerless against 
those who steal only jewels, and that the mere possession of 
them is an invitation to burglars. At a great wedding some 
months ago, the presents, chiefly jewels, were watched as rigor- 
ously as a condemned convict, and by gentlemen as well as police ; 
and now it appears that Lady Rosebery's jewels, having been 
mentioned in the papers, are regularly marked down. According 
to the Times, an attempt was made on Wednesday to carry them 
off from Petworth House, of all unlikely places, and very 
nearly succeeded. At dinner-time, as usual, two men 
entered her ladyship’s dressing-room by a ladder, and 
would have carried off the jewels in safety, but that 
they were enclosed in a strong iron case, instead of being 
left on the table. The robbers could not break the case quickly, 
their figures were seen on the blind by a man-servant from the 
outside, who had the sense to ring the alarm-bell, and they de- 
camped without booty. No clue, however, has been obtained to 
their identity. These robberies must be committed by men of 
education, not suspected when they make inquiries, and ac- 
quainted with jewels, a subject on which the lower classes, as a 
rule, are absolutely ignorant. The soldiers in China sold great 
emeralds for shillings. 

We made the error last week, in our reference to the proposed 
memorial to M. Claude Bernard, of attributing to that celebrated 
French physiologist an experiment described at some length in 
the evidence before the recent Royal Commission, which was 
really conducted not by Claude Bernard, but by M. Paul Bert. 
The error, however, was not one which was in any way calcu- 
lated to make M. Claude Bernard responsible for experiments 
more painful than very many of those which are described in 
his own works,—amongst others, for instance, in his ‘‘ Legons sur 
les Chaleur Animale,” in which he describes the stove used by 
him for discovering the various temperatures at which different 
animals are baked to death; and in explaining the use of which 
he gives the circumstances under which twenty-two rabbits and 
seventeen dogs were thus tortured out of life. ‘The particular 
experiment, however, to which we referred was not Claude 
Bernard's, though there is no reason at all to suppose that his 
own were in any degree less painful. 


Consols were on Friday 94} to 94%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


te 
LORD DERBY’S RESIGNATION. 


[* DERBY’S resignation is a catastrophe. We have 

never been able either to admire or to support his foreign 
policy, which has seemed to us feeble and indecisive ; or to 
respect his Conservatism, which has chiefly consisted in an 
acute perception of the difficulties in the way of change; but 
for months past his position in the Cabinet has attracted esteem 
and sympathy from his political foes. He has resolutely main- 
tained, under a storm of insult such as has scarcely ever fallen 
on living English statesmen, the policy which has approved 
itself to him as the most beneficial to the permanent interests of 
his country. He has resisted his Premier, his party, the greater 
portion of society, and probably a majority of the people, 
in order that he might prevent those who were ungrateful to 
him from entering upon a great, an unjust, and probably a 
disastrous war. His position in the Cabinet must have been 
most painful, especially after Lord Carnarvon’s resignation 
had warned him that in the opinion of his most faithful and 
quick-sighted colleague, his opposition would be fruitless; but 
he has remained, in order to be to the public a guarantee 
that the Government would not enter on a rash, or viewy, 
or theatric course of policy. Of the method of his resist- 
ance to Lord Beaconsfield’s views we know little, and that 
little does not impress us favourably ; for we hold that he ought, 
when he first offered his resignation, to have adhered to it, to 
have accompanied Lord Carnarvon into exile, and to have 
ceased to afford to his theatrical chief the support of the con- 
fidence which his great name, his splendid position, and his 
unequalled reputation for cautious sense have won for him 
among the people. But he remained, and remained resisting, 
and for weeks past it has been known that the victory of the war 
party in the Cabinet would be first made manifest to the country 
through the resignation of Lord Derby, that with him would de- 
part the last counterpoise to the influence of the Premier. His fall 
will therefore agitate all England. All men know that Lord 
Derby is a man of high capacity, few prejudices, and strong 
dislike to headstrong or separate action, that he loves to act 
with accustomed colleagues, and that he hates the notion 
of conflict with the man of sinister genius whom his House 
has done so much to raise to a dictatorship, and all men 
therefore will recognise how pregnant with disaster he 
must deem the policy upon which that man has finally 
resolved to enter. The English people judge broadly, if 
sometimes brutally, and they will pay little attention to talk 
about the Reserved Forces, or assurances that the Government 
seeks peace, or smooth explanations as to differences of opinion; 
but will say at once that Lord Derby, who risked his reputa- 
tion rather than retire prematurely, would not have resigned 
unless he had seen clearly that he could no longer avert the 
catastrophe he dreads. It must, they will say, be war he 
dreads, for there is no kind of negotiation to which he has 
refused to be a party. 

And so far as it is possible for men outside the Cabinet to 
judge, they will, in so believing, be broadly in the right. 
Unless the Government has determined to do acts which 
either signify war, or which must by the most direct steps 
lead to war, and war for the rehabilitation of Turkey, it is 
impossible to comprehend what their policy can mean. It is 
not obviously to negotiate, for if it were, they would never 
have suffered Lord Derby to resign. The loss of his support, 
the shock which his fall will give to opinion throughout Europe, 
the renovated energy of all who dread or abhor the prospect 
of this war, would never have been risked if the Cabinet had de- 
termined to discover any course of agreement with Russia, or 
even to endure accomplished facts, They must have decided on 
some act which would eventually lead to war ; and it is difficult 
to imagine what this act can be, if it is not some act to be done 
in alliance with Turkey for the violent redressing of that 
balance of power in the Mediterranean which Lord Beacons- 
field formally avows he conceives to have been overset. We 
are not to go into Congress. We are not, it is well under- 
stood, about to occupy Egypt. It is most improbable 
in the present condition of Tory opinion, and after Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s declaration that we must accept no policy 
which would further injure those poor Turks, that we are 
about to rebuild Byzantium. We cannot be intending merely 
to occupy Gallipoli in our own name and for our own reasons, for 
that would be a declaration of war upon the Sultan. And we 


can begoing to purchase nothing,—Crete, or Cyprus, or Mitylene, 


TD 
or all of them. For that would not lead to war; and it is immi 


nent danger of war to which the summons to the 

points, and which is indicated by the silence of Lent her? 
field upon the subject. Lord Derby had pointedly informed 
the House that the grave resolutions taken by the Cabinet 
did not inevitably lead to war; but Lord Beaconsfield, wh 
repeated so much else in his colleague’s speech, did not . 
peat this. That was a most significant omission ; and when 
considered in the light of his whole policy, of the geographical 
situation, and of the impossibility of doing anything effective 
in the teeth both of Russia and Turkey, the facts point 
strongly to a renewal of the policy of the Crimean war, and 
to steps which can only be carried out through an onal 
alliance with Turkey purchased by the promise of givi 
her one more chance, It is almost inconceivable that 
such a policy, a policy whieh would throw Constantinople at 
once into the arms of Russia, should be adopted ; but in what 
other direction do the facts point? Such a policy appears to 
us at once criminal and suicidal, and we hold it the duty of 
every Englishman to resist it by every constitutional effort in 
his power, There is absolutely no English reason for such a 
war, for our interests could be fully protected without it, and no 
justification for it, except a panic fear that the weakest of 
maritime States may, if an ally holds the Bosphorus, create at 
some future time, while its treasury is nearly insolvent, a navy 
with which the strongest and richest of maritime States will 
find it difficult to cope. We have ten times the cause to go 
to war with Germany for the same reason. And when we 
have sacrificed our children, our property, and the energy of 
a generation on an unjust because causeless war, we shall have 
gained nothing except the privilege of replacing an oppressive 
Asiatic caste in a position once more to refuse to Christian 
Europeans the most ordinary rights of human beings. We cannot 
believe even yet, in spite of the Worcester election, that Enge 
lishmen, who once had political sense and instinct, will consent to 
a policy so evil, that they will plunge into a great war because 
they are vaguely told that Russia is designing something, or 
because a Premier who has never concealed an almost pere 
sonal hatred of St. Petersburg believes that he must 
either inflict a humiliation upon the Russians, or suffer 
one at their hands. But that they will be asked so to 
plunge we find it difficult to doubt, as difficult as 
to doubt that the plunge will be followed by some great 
disaster. We at least do not belong to the Peace party, 
There is no variety of abuse which Mr. Richard and men of 
his opinions have not from time to time flung upon the 
Spectator. We have maintained always, often in the teeth of 
our own party, that war is not necessarily evil, that conquest 
is at times one of the weapons of civilisation, that there isno 
war, not even one with Germany, from which, if our honour 
or the interests of mankind demanded it, England ought to 
shrink. But in this war we have neither heart nor hope. 
There is absolutely no reason for it, save unreasoning hatred 
against everything Russian ; no object for it, except to renew an 
unendurable system ; no excuse for it, except that a Power 
which has done nothing not previously sanctioned by a Con- 
ference of Europe, and specially by the man who now, it is 
reported, agrees as Foreign Secretary to fight her, has in 
executing that verdict gained a certain accession of strength 
and of prestige. If there has been insult to us—and to us it 
appears as if Russia had avoided giving offence with pains- 
taking dread—think what there has been to our adversary! 
From first to last, through these long months, England has 
treated Russia as a Power incapable of justice, her Sovereign 
as a man convicted of untruth, and her people as a mass of 
barbarian and savage serfs. And now the one man in the 
Cabinet who, in spite of all this, has striven on under obloquy 
to prevent its all ending in its natural result, is forced to ree 
tire, despairing any longer of upholding the flag of right. It 
is enough to make Englishmen despair of ever again seeing 
principle rule mankind. 





LORD DERBY AND THE CONGRESS. 


tye true Liberals,—and from our point of view, we might 
L fairly say, all genuine Conservatives,—will deplore the 
loss of Lord Derby. He was the last mainstay of a prudent 
and patriotic policy, and now that he has followed Lord 
Carnarvon, a Cabinet Council will seem, to those who know 
its constituents best, something very like a chapter of 
accidents, presided over by a supreme and unfathomable 
spirit of caprice. But deeply as we shall all regret Lord 
Derby’s resignation, no one can examine the account which he 
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oi ee . . . 
i iven us of the circumstances of his resignation,— 
2 ree which he agreed with his colleagues, and the 
ool ts on which he leaves us to infer that he differed with 
Piem,—without seeing clearly that he made his stand at the 
int; that he chose a position which, if not wholly 
i, was at least very unsafe, instead of a position in 
which he would have had an impregnable case. Lord 
Derby tells us that he was entirely at one with 
hi "T vleagues on the policy of preferring to refuse the 
- rather than enter it without a pledge that Russia 


rey with us all the questions affecting the recent 
preliminary Treaty of peace which we might choose to raise ; 


but that when, after breaking off the negotiations with 
Russia for the Congress on this score, his colleagues 
roposed to call out the Reserves and prepare definitely 
ie a struggle, he could agree with them no longer. Now it 
does not seem to us very unreasonable for a Cabinet which 
has felt itself bound in conscience to reject all the pacific 
proposals, and to declare itself at issue altogether with the 
redominant Power of the moment, to prepare for war, even by 
the step of calling out the Reserves. It is not in any sense 
a violent measure to get yourself ready, so soon as you have 
really made up your mind that you are very likely to regret 
being unready. And we cannot very clearly understand how 
a statesman who had gone so far with his colleagues as virtually 
to declare the attitude of Russia at the present moment wholly 
unreasonable,—for that is the real significance of Lord 
Derby's judgment,—should hesitate to go with them at least 
so much further as to make ready for war, if war it must be. 
And in fact, we cannot but think, that though Lord 
Beaconsfield has had the skill—knowing, as he well does, 
Lord Derby’s weakness for keeping things indeterminate 
as to which he has not yet made up his mind how he 
would determine them,—to persuade Lord Derby that it 
would be far better not to go into Congress at all, than to 
go into Congress without a policy and hopeful policy to 
propose,—the true course for a friend of peace would have 
been to urge the acceptance of the Congress on the terms which 
we now know Russia to have offered, and to have given in his 
resignation on that point, if he were unsuccessful, rather 
than the point he has chosen. For even Lord Derby, 
with all his happy lucidity of phrase, has managed rather 
to strengthen Lord Beaconsfield’s position by his speech of 
Thursday night, than to explain his own. Having justified 
Lord Beaconsfield in declining the Congress on the terms pro- 
posed, if the English people accept what he says so far, they 
will not be very slow to argue that Lord Derby has thereby 
justified Lord Beaconfield’s action in preparing for the possible, 
not to say probable, result of so declining the Congress. 

But why did Lord Derby decline the Congress ? On Thursday 
night, Sir Stafford Northcote read to the House of Commons 
the despatches in which the ultimate difference of opinion 
between Russia and England is embodied, and we venture 
to say that it is quite impossible to understand, on the 
face of these documents, why the great pacific statesman of 
England concurred in declining it. England contended that 
the whole Treaty of peace between Russia and Turkey should 
be placed before the Congress for consideration and dis- 
cussion, “not necessarily for acceptance, but in order 
that it may be considered what articles require acceptance 
or concurrence by the several Powers, and what do not.” To 
that position Russia replied that the whole Treaty would be 
communicated to each of the Powers separately, and that 
there was no secret Treaty; further, that the Queen’s Govern- 
ment could raise any point on the Treaty which it thought 
involyed with the public law of Europe, at its own discretion be- 
fore the Congress; but that Russia reserved to herself the same 
liberty of deciding whether or not she did consider any such point 
a point requiring the concurrence or acceptance of the other 
Powers. In other words, we suppose, if we were to say in the 
Congress that in our opinion Russia should not occupy Bulgaria 
without a colleague for a year, or occupy it at all for so long as 
two years, but should associate Austria with herself at once, 
and evacuate the province altogether at the end of a year, it would 
have been open to Russia to decline to discuss that article of 
the Treaty, and to assert her opinion,—if she chose, and thought 

it wise to do so,—that this was a matter of private concern 
between her and Turkey, which Europe had no right to interfere 
with, Of course we are taking a mere hypothetical case, and a 
very unlikely case, for if there is one thing more than another on 
which Europe has a right to express an opinion, it is the kind 
of training for independence which a new State, now created 


unlikely case is a better illustration than a likely case. Well, 
supposing this had happened. What would our position have 
been? Why, of course, Austria, whose jealousy of Russian 
influence in Bulgaria is profound, would have strongly backed 
our view. Germany, who desires to extend the influence of 
Austria in Eastern Europe, would, in all probability, have 
also backed our view. France, so far as we understand her 
present foreign politics, would have followed in the same 
direction. And the issue would have been that if Russia had 
been obstinate and had sullenly declined to admit any conces- 
sion on this point, we should have broken off negotiations, not 
as now, in perfect isolation, but with the moral support of 
Germany and Austria, and perhaps France, and with Russia in 
complete isolation. But what does Lord Derby say on this 
point ? Why, he says, “ My Lords, in my opinion, there would 
be very little use for England to go into a Congress, unless we 
are assured that the discussion which was there to take place 
was to be one of a real, and not of an illusory kind; and if 
we were to choose between the two alternatives, I am bound 
to say I think that in the interests of European peace, it 
would be the less misfortune of the two that the Congress 
should not meet at all, rather than having met, and serious 
difficulties having arisen at the outset of its sitting, it should 
break up without any result having been arrived at.” Now, 
on that remark we have two comments to make. In the first 
place, it does not depend on Russia whether the discussion of 
any point raised by England should or should not be “ real, and 
not illusory.” It might, so far as Russia was concerned, re- 
main wholly undiscussed. But it would be no small point 
gained that it had been discussed and freely sifted by the 
other Great Powers of Europe. Unless, then, Lord Derby has 
reason to believe that England is so absolutely isolated that 
even on points affecting Austria and Germany, quite as much as 
England, Russia. could veto discussion mero motu, the refusal 
of Russia to discuss a point is by no means synonymous with 
the refusal of any discussion which is ‘real, and not illusory.’ 
So far as it goes, any hearty agreement between England, 
France, and the German Powers,—or, for the matter of that, 
any radical difference between England, France, and the 
German Powers,—would prove a “real, and not illusory” dis- 
cussion. And so far as it produced agreement, it would leave 
us in a far more satisfactory position than before, while, 
so far as it elicited radical differences of opinion, it would 
show us at least that we were not combatting Russia alone, but 
the grave opinion of neutral States. We therefore wholly 
differ with Lord Derby in thinking that Russia’s reserve of her 
own right to decline discussion on any point which she 
thought a matter for her own discretion alone, was a reason- 
able ground for refusing to go into Congress. 

And our next remark is this:—Lord Derby thinks it was 
more in the interests of peace not to go into Congress atZall, 
than to enter Congress and break up without achieving a result. 
But could any situation less in the interests of peace than the 
present have resulted even from that course? Lord Derby 
fondly clings to the hope that we are calling out the Reserves 
as a diplomatic move, and that peace may not be broken. We 
heartily unite in his hope. But did he observe that Lord 
Beaconsfield would not take the hint of his late colleague, and 
unite in the same hope? The only difference between the 
situation as it stands and the situation as it would have stood, 
if Lord Derby had resigned on the refusal to enter Congress, is 
this,—that now he has endorsed Lord Beaconsfield’s premisses, 
while refusing to draw his conclusion,—whereas, had he resigned 
on the refusal to go into Congress, he would have resigned on 
grounds on which all the nation would have understood him. 
Besides, to our apprehension of the matter, it was not rea- 
sonable,—hardly even fair,—to insist that Russia alone should 
commit herself to accept discussion on any point which any 
other Power might think germane to the revision of European 
public law. It was clearly open to Germany, or Austria, or 
France, or England to say on any one point, “* We do not hold 
this to be a matter concerning any one but Russia and Turkey, 
and we shall not take part in any discussion which is raised.” If it 
were competent to any other Power to say this, why not equally 
competent to Russia? Perhaps some one will say that Russia 
alone would gain by keeping articles of a Treaty which she, 
as a conqueror, had dictated, out of discussion, while no 
other Power can be anything but disinterested in declaring that, 
to her apprehension, the point in dispute does not affect the 
public law of Europe. And this is true. But if Russia 
would be liable to gain most by keeping articles of the Treaty 
out of discussion, she would also be liable to lose most by bring- 





for the first time, ought to receive. But for our purpose, an 


ing them into discussion; and the one consideration must 
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be set against the other. But after all, the chief considera- 
tion is this,—that if Russia had sullenly and unreasonably 
refused to discuss what concerned plainly the peace of 
Burope, she would have raised up against herself many severe 
critics, not to say foes, and that by so doing she would have 
lost prestige, while those who had discussed the point frankly 
would have gained it. We greatly fear that Lord Derby’s 
first mistake on this subject has also been his last mistake. 
He dreaded taking the other European Powers into counsel 
two years ago, when he rejected the Berlin Memorandum, and 
he dreads it still. He still prefers England’s isolation to anything 
like the moral complication of concerted action. And on account 
of this weakness, he has preferred to resign on a conclusion 


which almost everybody but himself would have drawn from the | feited. 


policy which had his sanction, rather than to resign on a ques- 


tion which would have made him appear the advocate of dip- | entertained. Her husband may some day be a Min 


lomatic co-operation and of European concert. 





THE CONSTITUTIONALISTS IN THE FRENCH SENATE. 


HE French Senate has lately been the theatre of a per- 
manent quarrel and a momentary truce. The quarrel 

is the outcome of the long-standing difference between the 
Right and the Right Centre as to the position which the 
Senate ought to take up towards the existing Constitution. 
Nothing that has happened has in the least modified the views 
of the Right upon this question. Legitimists and Bonapartists 
agree in regarding the Republic as an enemy, encamped for the 
moment on French soil, but having no claim to forbearance, 
except such as is suggested by a prudent regard for their own 
safety. They must forego the delight of treasonable acts, lest 
they should be followed by inconvenient consequences ; but 
treasonable aspirations need not be fettered in this way, and 
the Right finds safe enjoyment in noisy anticipations of the 
time when this tyranny shall be overpast, and one or other 
of the rival pretenders have made good his title. The 
Right Centre has never been able to throw itself heartily into 
this line of sentiment. For one thing, it has been troubled 
by a pretender of its own, a pretender, indeed, whose preten- 
sions are put forward with the least possible insistance, but 
whom, even though he may be willing to efface himself, the 
Right Centre are not quite willing to see effaced. The 
Orleanist party have lately had abundant opportunities of see- 
ing the fate which is in store for them, if ever either the Legi- 
timists or the Bonapartists gain their end. The theory and the 
practice of the reaction have been excellently illustrated by 
the Government of the 16th of May. It needed no very 
vivid imagination on the part of the Orleanists to picture 
the contemptuous disregard of all the principles they have 
professedly clung to through the last thirty years, which 
would be evinced after a victory of the Right. Such 
a victory might mean the restoration of the Comte de 
Chambord, or of Prince Louis Napoleon, but it would in 
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had a bad time of it. Abuse in the newspapers i 

mon lot of all parties im turn, and the sallering it mtn 
be very much lessened by the simple, but efficient. expedii 7 
of not readmg them. But abuse in society—abuse "taki me ’ 
form not so much of hard words as of cold shouldent i 
black looks, of exclusion from certain houses, or of pt ae 
avoidance, where there is not absolute exclusion—is not tg be 
so easily put aside. A man may steel himself against these 
demonstrations by the contemplation of the good things which 
he hopes to realise in return for them. But a woman does 
not so easily put aside present annoyances, and in this cage 
the charms which the future may have in store for her 
will not be the same in kind as those which she has for. 
In the Orleanist resurrection, she can but hope 
to be as the politicians who neither entertain nor are 
but she can see any night what a Republican Minister's re’ 
ceptions are like, and the prospect of political success has there. 
fore but few charms for her. Yet, after all, fate has been 
kinder to her than she expected. The Orleanist Senators 
have found a place of repentance, and one which does not in- 
volve any very severe measures of satisfaction. A French 
Conservative may wander a long way from the true path in 
politics, provided that he keeps to the true path in religion ; 
and luckily for the Senators of the Right Centre, the debate 
on the State of Siege Bill was closely followed by the discus. 
sion of the Ecclesiastical Budget. Here the Constitutionalists 
saw and seized their opportunity. The Chamber of Deputies, 
with its usual impiety, had reduced the Estimates by many 
thousands of pounds, and the Right in the Senate, with that 
keen eye to money which French Catholics share with their 
less devout countrymen, proposed to replace the omitted items. 
Here was an evident occasion for an advance on the part of 
the Orleanists towards their former allies. No harm could 
come of it, because if the Senate’s amendments were accepted 
by the Ohamber of Deputies, those who voted for them would 
have carried their point, whereas if they were rejected by the 
Chamber, it would soon be forgotten that they had ever been 
introduced. The Orleanists consequently allowed themselves 
to be influenced by the eloquence of M. Chesnelong and M. 
Lucien Brun, and helped in restoring the vote for the 
Chaplain-General of the Navy, and in limiting the refusal of 
State scholarships to seminaries in which the direction and 
teaching are entrusted to unauthorised congregations, instead 
of, as proposed by the Chamber, extending the refusal to 
seminaries in which the teachers belong to unauthorised 
congregations. 

The perpetual conflict which rages round the Ecclesiastical 
Estimates is carried on with a strange want of wisdom on 
the Republican side. While clinging to the principle of a 
paid and consequently a subservient clergy, they forget that 
their ill-judged economy only gives them an ill-paid and con- 





sequently a discontented clergy. If the Left could for a 


either case mean the triumph of ideas which would find their | moment lay aside their blind hatred to religion, they would 
natural exponents in politicians who are not Orleanists. The | see that with a Clergy mainly drawn from the peasant class, 
discovery that they are to have no hand in the erection of a/ and for that reason not specially well affected towards the 


new building naturally leads men to reconsider the policy of 
pulling down the building that now is. 


The Orleanists in the- 
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reactionary party, the true policy of the Republic is to make 


| the parochial clergy feel that the State is a friend as well as a 


Senate have apparently allowed this reasonable scepticism to | paymaster. There is no reason, in the nature of things, why 
have its full weight with them. They may be supposed to they should not feel this. They have none of that social 
have compared their position under the Republic with their | distaste for the Republic which is felt by the clergy 
probable position under a restored Monarchy or a restored | who belong to a higher social rank. They are peasants by 
Empire, and if so, they can hardly have failed to see good reason | extraction and by habit, and if they have ceased to be peasants 
for preferring the former. Their present is more agreeable, their | jn feeling, it is because the Government which has shown itself 
future contains moré chances. Why should they help fanatics kind to the peasant layman has shown itself a niggard 
who mean them no real good to overthrow a Republic which does | employer to the peasant priest. Under the existing adminis- 
them no real harm? Besides, it was quite possible that the | tration of ecclesiastical finance, the parochial clergy have no 
fanatics over-rated their strength, and that the Republic might | motive for keeping on good terms with the State. Their 
not be overthrown after all, and then where would the Orleanists | stipends are already so low that it is hardly conceivable that 
be? It is no wonder that this line of speculation, once entered | they should be reduced. If the theory of the clergy being paid 
on, should have led the Right Centre to reconsider its ways. | by the State is to be maintained at all, the sum doled out to 


In the Chamber of Deputies it could not do so to any purpose, 


‘each curate must be enough to support him, at least on paper, 


because it had no power to influence even the least important | and an income of £36 a year cannot be said to overpass this limit, 
division, But in the Senate it could give a deciding vote. | Qn the other hand, his only chance of getting any more than this 


Whichever way the Constitutional Senators went, the division 
would go, The Orleanists showed that for once they could 


have the courage of their opinions, and the vote on the State 
of Siege Bill gave a majority for the Government. 

In a country in which political passion is so exaggerated as 
it isin France, even this modest degree of adhesion to principle 
cannot be indulged in without some suffering. Since the 
passing of the State of Siege Bill, the Orleanist Senators, and 
still more, perhaps, the Orleanist Senators’ wives, must have 
————— 


| depends on the good-will of his bishop, or of some convent, or 
of the pious laity. Whatever is to be had from any of these 
sources, is usually to be had on condition of the priest’s being 
himself and doing his best to make others Ultramontane In 
religion and reactionary in politics. If the Clergy drew nothing 
from the State, they might be forced to consult to some ¢x- 
tent the wishes of the majority of their flocks. When they 
draw a bare pittance from the State, they know that the 
majority of their flocks will do nothing for them, and their 
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hope lies in conciliating that devout minority which is 
er: ars hostile to the existing order of things. 





LORD HOUGHTON AND THE BISHOPS. 


ORD HOUGHTON has a very keen insight into the 
worldly side of ecclesiastical life, and on the whole,— 

we think we may say so without any injustice to him,—rather 
prefers it, we will not say exactly to the religious side, but 
certainly to the theological side. He understands that what 
the average Englishman admires in the Peerage is that side of the 
Peerage which is described so elaborately in “ Lothair,”’—the 
material splendour of the aristocracy ; and he is most anxious 
that what the average Englishman admires in a lay peer, he 
should not miss in a Bishop. The division between Church 
and State would, in his mind, be almost accomplished already, 
if the English ideal of the Bishop became essentially different 
from the English ideal of any lay baron. To keep Church and 
State united, according to our interpretation of Lord Houghton’s 
speeches on this subject, you must assert for the heads of your 
Church the right to the same kind of magnificent worldly 
position which the aristocracy, as a rule, possess. Once give up 
what St. James called “ the gold ring and the goodly apparel ” 
for the heads of the Church, and the nation will begin to 
respect the Church, if at all, on grounds wholly distinct from 
those on which it respects the world,—and that is the first step, 
in Lord Houghton’s opinion, towards disestablishment. If the 
Church is again to become an unworldly power, the movement 
for separating it more and more from the world will gain in 
momentum, and you will soon have something like the state 
of mind which made the Begging Friars at one time so popular 
in Europe,—a state of mind certainly not favourable to Church 
dignitaries. Besides, if we appreciate Lord Houghton’s position 
aright, he really wishes to encourage the idea that worldly 
wer and wealth, so far from being dangerous to the 
spiritual health of mankind, are rather favourable than other- 
wise to that spiritual health. Of course, he does not hold, 
with the Northern Farmer, that “ the poor in a loomp is bad,” 
but he probably does hold that, ceteris paribus, a man is better 
and not worse for being rich and abounding in the good things 
of this life——that it is most important to reconcile the 
ambition for prosperity and even luxury, with the ambition 
for righteousness and faith,—and that anything which 
has a tendency to diminish the esteem in which worldly 


vices in return for great public emoluments is by no means 
limited to ecclesiastical affairs; nay, we doubt whether it is 
pressed so far in relation to those affairs as it is in relation 
to politics, The eighteenth century’s notion of the ideal 
Bishop has departed for the same reason for which the 
eighteenth century’s notion with respect to the ideal statesman 
has departed,—simply because the whole opinion of the day in 
relation to the discharge of trusts has become so much more strin- 
gent. The true analogue for the new dislike of leisurely, princely 
Bishops, is the new dislike for all kinds of sinecures. Does any 
Bishop,—even the Bishop of Manchester,—work harder than 
her Majesty’s Secretaries of State? What we ask of 
trustees for the Church, we ask even more pertinaciously of 
the great trustees for the State. It is not any secret distrust 
of wealth, as such, but a profound though hardly adequate 
distrust of those who take public emoluments for private ends, 
which has so disgusted the public alike with political and 
ecclesiastical sinecures, or anything approaching to sine- 
cures. Of course this distrust is felt, and rightly felt, 
even more keenly in the case of men who preach 
that all property, even private property, is a mere tempo- 
rary trust in men’s hands, where they spend what is in no 
sense private property, but trust property, without a due appre- 
ciation of the duties to which it is appropriated, than it is 
felt in the case of men who never preach at all. But assuredly 
the distrust is not confined to the ecclesiastical sphere, but has 
shown itself in the fullest extent in other spheres as well. 
For these reasons, it seems to us obvious that Lord Houghton’s 
prepossession on behalf of those idle princes of the 
Church, who at the best gave half their time to classical 
scholarship, and only the other half to splendid patronage of 
the religion of Christ, is not one that can be shared by many, 
whether for reasons of policy, or for reasons of religion. 

We explained last week why it is reasonable that the number 
of Bishops should be augmented in some degree at least in pro- 
portion to population, the true use of a leader being to show 
how to lead, which a Bishop cannot do adequately except his 
clergy can see how he discharges his own duties in his own 
cathedral and city. But let us add that the future of the 
English Church depends very greatly on the command it 
can get of our large cities. The Dissenters say that as a civil- 
ising influence in the rural parishes the Church isa failure, and 
they are certainly so far right,—that the aristocratic connec- 








tions and squirearchical sympathies of the English incumbents 





greatness is held, will tend to diminish the esteem | have greatly hampered them in doing for the labourers what 
in which even well-to-doness is held, and so to force us| the Wesleyans, for instance, have been able to do for the 
back into the old notion that religion is jealous of the | labourers, wherever they have got a real hold of them. But in 
world, instead of in hearty sympathy with the world. Of) the great towns, of course, the influence of the squirearchy is 
course, it must be understood that we are reading into Lord | small; while the influence of the clergy, when wisely led, 
Houghton’s speech a good deal which, on this occasion|may become very great, and may become great with- 
at least, he did not say, though other speeches of his/out the infusion of that suspicion of caste sym- 
have suggested this interpretation. But unquestionably the | pathies which so cripples them in the rural districts. 
drift even of this last speech was to deprecate the modern demand | And accordingly, whenever a great leader, such as Dr. 
for unworldly, hard-working Bishops, to apologise for the old Hook in Leeds and Bishop Fraser in Manchester, has 
notion that Bishops should be somewhat grand and princely | arisen, willing and competent to take a thoroughly loyal and 
figures, sitting apart in a sort of learned leisure, and whose | a thoroughly Christian part in the general work of the town or 
interference in the commoner affairs of the Church should be | city under his care, the popularity, and not only the popularity, 
exceptional, and almost of the deus ex machind kind, and to | but the vast power and usefulness of the Church, has become 
warn the House of Lords that the tendency of the newer notions, evident to all unprejudiced persons. The English clergyman 
if they should gain any head, would be directly in favour of | who can place himself in the position of a teacher appealing 
Disestablishment. to the whole nation, and not to any religious sect or coterie 

We need not say that we hold Lord Houghton to be in this | in the nation, has something to fall back upon,—in the modera- 
matter quite in the wrong, and to be using his influence in | tion of the ecclesiastical law and the breadth of the State,—to 
reality, though unintentionally of course, not for the Estab-| which no sectarian teacher can with safety appeal, and the 
lished Church, but against it. And it is not very difficult! result is that he can secure co-operation from a hundred 
to explain why. We want more hardworking Bishops, not | quarters in which no sectarian leader would have a chance. 
fewer,—and that even in the interests of the Establishment, | This, as we understand it, is the ecclesiastical lesson of the 
Which is but the smallest of the interests concerned. If present century, and it is on the results of this lesson 
any Bishop on the Bench has staved off the danger of dis- | that Earl Beauchamp’s Bill for the creation of four 
establishment for many years, it is the Bishop of Manchester. | new Bishoprics is grounded, and that its supporters rely 


Supposing the present Bill gives us three more Bishops of Nor does it involve any 
that class, in the proposed Bishops of Liverpool, Wakefield, 
and Newcastle, the danger of disestablishment will be far 
less than before. But as we have said, it is really not 
in the interests of Establishment chiefly that such a question 


|for their hopeful anticipations. 


elements that will raise old grounds of dispute. None of the 
new Bishops are to have seats in the House of Lords. None of 
their revenues are to be provided out of the funds at the dis- 
posal of the Ecclesjastical Commissioners. If the revenue of 








as this ought to be discussed. If any Church withholds | the diocese divided cannot provide the requisite funds, the 
measures essential in her mind to her religious work, simply | revenues must come out of the resources of private munificence. 
because they bear unfavourably upon her political con-| Thus the poor clergy will not be the sufferers by the diversion 
nection with the State, she thereby furnishes a far | of funds which ought to go to the better payment of their 
stronger argument in favour of Disestablishment than any | hard and ungrateful work. It is, in fact, a mere permissive 
which it would otherwise be in the power of her enemies to| measure for the legitimate enlargement of the work of the 
urge. But in relation to Lord Houghton’s view, let us, first, | Church, without any draining of revenues devoted to other pur- 
point out that the tendency of the day to require great ser- | poses; and hence we think that it ought to excite no opposition, 
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even from the severest of the Liberationists. But it is they, and 
not Lord Houghton, whose opposition to the measure is to be 
feared. Lord Houghton’s argument has probably done more 
to recommend the Bill he objects to, than even the defence of 
it made by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 





THE “BRIBE” TO AUSTRIA. 
HAT the War party in this country should just now be 
very angry with Austria is not at all unnatural. They 
often mistake Hungarian expressions of feeling for Austrian 
expressions, and have recently tried to convince themselves, in 
the teeth of an immense mass of evidence, that the Magyars 
had won the day, and that the Hapsburgs were about to risk 
the Monarchy rather than allow a free Bulgaria to be made 
too strong. Great Britain, therefore, would have an ally, and 
could go to war with a feeling that she had, at all events, men 
enough for her necessities. They were in error, as we have 
always argued they would be, and in their wrath they are now 
stating in every direction that Austria has “ betrayed” Great 
Britain, that Russia has offered her Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Albania, and Macedonia down to the Augean, and that the 
“‘ bribe” has proved too much for the virtue of the rapacious 
Hapsburgs. The Government has deserted the common cause, 
and has expressed its readiness to acquiesce in an “ iniquitous 
scheme of partition,” without a previous Russian war. No 
words can express the disgust of the War party at the 
“ selfishness” of Austria, or their horror at so unprincipled a 
devotion to her own especial interests, and one paper almost in 
terms threatens her with war. 

We do not believe very much of the story, for we do not 
believe that Russia would assist in so serious an aggrandise- 
ment of a rival and unfriendly State, or that vast provinces 
can be given away without European consent, or taken away 
from a Power in possession without a war; but we want to 
know why any cool-headed Tory, or any Liberal who under- 
stands the situation in the East, should object to Austrian 
aggrandisement in the Balkan Peninsula. Suppose she did 
receive all these fine Provinces, not at the hands 
of Russia, but at the hands of Europe, who would 
be the sufferers, The Turks? Even admitting their 
rights—and we cannot admit them as against the rights of 
the populations, the “ Turkey” of diplomacy meaning only a 
dominant warrior caste—they cannot hope to retain these 
provinces after Bulgaria has been liberated, and could secure 
from Austria a pecuniary compensation much safer and more 
liberal than they will ever receive from anybody else. Austrian 
Treaties are fairly well kept, and Austrian security, though 
not perfect by any means, is much better than that of Greece, 
or of any autonomous State likely to grow up yet awhile in 
South-Eastern Europe. The Greeks? Their claims, no doubt, 
are valid, and if they can enforce them, there is nothing to be 
said ; but if they cannot, where could they find a better depositary 
for the provinces than a Power which will govern them fairly well 
without destroying their nationality, which is in its very nature 
a Federal Power, and which has neither dread nor dislike for 
the specialities of the Greek people, whom German and 
Magyar would alike pet and protect, as a counterpoise to the 
Slav? Whatever was crushed in South Austria, it would not 
be the Greek. There would be perfect external order, Salonica 
would become one of the greatest ports in the world ; and the 
Greeks, after their method, would grow rich and fat, without 
ceasing to be Greek at heart. The ultimate arrangement 
would only be postponed, and postponed in a way which would 
allow every Greek to develop in civilisation and in strength. 
Or is it, perchance, an English interest which would be 
menaced? God knows what “ English interests” mean in the 
mouths of modern Tories, but we should have thought that 
even they would have allowed that the aggrandisement of 
Austria was one of them. Could they have a better counter- 
poise to the Russia they profess to dread than a great 
military Empire, with a part German, part Greek, and 
part Slay population, seated firmly on the Adriatic 


Sas 
and she may be designing to make a rush at the mouth of th 
Suez Canal; but we suppose they will acknowledge that this 
is not their fear,—and if not, why do they object to Austria ? 
Her aggrandisement is clearly an English interest, and to 
English interests every other idea must, as they assert, be 
steadily postponed. The other day they were all rabid for an 
Austrian alliance,—why not secure one, by assisting Austria 
to her share of the Balkan Peninsula? Or was it their idea, 
perhaps, to use the Austrian Army for English purposes, and 
then give Austria nothing ? ; 

But there are the general interests of mankind? That 
is odd language, in the mouths of a party which pro- 
fesses to know nothing but English interests; but we 
are not concerned to press that dialectic advantage 
and will concede at once that they have a right to put 
forward this plea. And the interest of the world is that 
Austria, if needful, should have part of the Balkan Peninsula, 
Our argument throughout has been the same,—that the con. 
dition of European Turkey is intolerable ; that Ottoman rule 
must cease; and that some other arrangement must be dis. 
covered, under which the Christians can live in peace and 
security. The best arrangement would be a group of autono- 
mous States, governed by their own Princes or Presidents, and 
recognising a Federal Head in some Christian Prince or elected 
Diet in Constantinople,—the organisation, in fact, of Germany 
till it became united. Each race would then be able to 
develop itself in its own way without too much pressure from 
any neighbouring military monarchy, without making too 
many sacrifices of its own individuality, and without living 
under perpetual fear of invasion or attack. Such a 
State would be very nearly incompetent for aggres- 
sion, while it might with the greatest ease produce 
half-a-million of good soldiers, trained on the Swiss 
system for defence. Events, however, have forbidden this 
arrangement, Russia having been compelled to fight the 
Ottomans alone, and England having gone wild with panic 
because she has fought and won, and the only solution now 
possible is partition. The Provinces shut off from Constan- 
tinople by Bulgaria will not, we may be sure, bear Turkish 
rule, which will mean nothing but taxation, for any length of 
time, and must either set up for themselves, or join themselves 
to other Powers. They are not ready to set up for them- 
selves. In Bosnia the two creeds are too equal, Herzegovina 
is too small; in Thessaly and Epirus the wish is not for 
autonomy, but for annexation to Greece; and Albania and 
Macedonia require twenty years of strong and steady rule 
before their civilisation begins. It would be better that 
Greece should provide that rule, better still that England, 
which alone seems able either to govern such races kindly, or 
to surrender them when they are ready for independence ; but 
failing either, what better Power than Austria could be sug- 
gested? She is not Russian. Her rulers govern now and 
have governed since 1860 in a fairly tolerant spirit, bearing 
a large measure of provocation from small Parliaments, and 
not too much irritated by a tolerably free Press. They keep 
the Roman peace, they do not harass their cities, and they are 
solicitous to encourage every rising industry and enterprise. 
The manufacturer who settles there with capital is welcomed, 
and though addicted to heavy tariffs, the whole monarchy is 
not Protectionist. If Austria is to survive, it must be as a 
free and almost Federal State ; and if she goes to pieces, her 
new provinces will have had years of progress and comparative 
freedom to fit them for the change. It seems to us, looking 
at the matter not with Liberal eyes, but with those of reason- 
able Tories, that considering the Conservative character of 
Austria, considering the size of her Army, considering her 
jealousy of Russia, considering her method of government, and 
considering, above all, her geographical position, one of the 


| many policies with which the Ministry might have entered 


the Congress, might have been that of steadily promoting 
the aggrandisement of Austria, a Power which wants nothing 
on the Atlantic, in Asia, or in the Valley of the Nile. The 
Government seems incapable, however, of making a friend, and 
offers as a reward for an alliance in a dangerous enterprise, that 





and the Jfgean, restless under the idea of a Russian 
advance westward, and holding such a position that Russia 
could not move without risking an attack in flank? What 

could be better for English interests than that, or do the Tories | 
believe that Austria, whose motto used to be the five vowels, | 
signifying, * Austria Erit Imperatrix Orbis Universi ”—quite | 
as clear a threat to the world as Peter the Great’s Will—is | 
plotting to seize Egypt or our Indian Empire? If they think 
so, they may have reason, for Austria has a very good Fleet, 

as she showed at Lissa; it is already in the Mediterranean, | 


her ally, if the two are victorious, shall not be worse off than 
she was before. 





OUR IRRESPONSIBLE AMBASSADORS. 


N* wish it were possible to bring home to the proprietors 

of English journals the responsibility now falling on 
them for the selection and guidance of their foreign Corre- 
spondents. Day by day, almost hour by hour, the importance 
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of these agents increases, while we see no increase either in 
their ability or their habit of self-restraint. The position of 
Englishmen in respect to the control of their foreign policy is 
‘ust now very perplexing, not to say disheartening. They 
have abandoned to an immense extent the old practice of 
leaving politics to a few experts and the responsible chiefs of 
the two great Parties. They have not adopted the American 
practice of leaving the ultimate decision almost entirely to the 
President, and following his lead as if it were that of the 
ople,—a policy which saved them from war in the Mason 
and Slidell case. Nor have they quite accepted the democratic 
jdea—never, that we know of, acted on anywhere—that they 
should themselves directly regulate their own foreign affairs, 
as they do, for example, their taxation. The power of the 
House of Commons is now too great in England and the 
sway of the constituencies over the House too permanent for 
any of these courses, and a middle plan has been adopted 
which has most serious disadvantages. The official Opposition 
leaves Foreign Questions almost exclusively to the Government, 
fearing to embarrass negotiation, but the people of both 
parties continually and determinedly press on them im- 
mature or ignorant ideas of their own. As Sir Stafford 
Northcote hinted on Saturday, Government is told how 
to dot its “i’s” and cross its “t's,” till the transaction of 
delicate business becomes nearly impossible. Irresponsible 
Members on both sides, sometimes with considerable groups 
behind them, rise to question, to urge, to worry, till but for 
the respect still paid to stereotyped declarations about the 
public interest in secrecy, the Cabinet could hardly move at 
all, and is perpetually obliged to consult opinions which are 
not itsown. The Fleet, for example, is moved quite as much 
to conciliate support as to carry out a policy. This tendency 
has, of course, enormously increased the power of the un- 
official Ambassadors, who now report daily and publicly 
to the people. Owing to circumstances of which we have 
oceasionally spoken, the Press in London is becoming a separate 
and very extraordinary institution, quite unlike any other 
existing in the world. No Press, strictly speaking, has grown 
up in this vast capital, but five or six journals, controlled 
and for the most part guided by an excessively limited 
number of persons—certainly not a full score—have at- 
tained an unequalled development. For their purposes, 
they have unlimited means, they spend them very freely, 
and they protect themselves effectually from dangerous 
competition. They are, as far as regards foreign politics, the 
public opinion of London. Their agents in foreign capitals are 
almost as well known as the Ministers of smaller States, and for 
certain purposes and in certain crises are much more import- 
ant. Governments, Embassies, leaders of parties study them, 
make use of them, and we are afraid very often deceive them ; 
and the reports they send home are studied occasionally with 
passionate interest by a whole people. They do not, it is true, 
quite control opinion. Readers wait to see whether respon- 
sible Parliamentary leaders will confirm their statements, or 
deny them, as entirely or partially inaccurate. They exercise, 
however, a powerful initiative in forming public opinion, they 
always catch the public ear first; and if they are incapable, or 
fanatic, or dishonest, they can do an infinity of mischief, more 
especially when they happen to differ with the Government 
as to the importance of an incident. Then they raise the 
suspicion that Government is yielding, and create an angry 
condition of opinion which renders it most difficult, sometimes 
almost impossible, for Government to act freely. Take, for 
instance, the melancholy case of the embarkation of the 
Russian Guard at Buyukdere. 
One Correspondent believed, or was told, or assumed a belief, 
that this embarkation was preliminary to one of the most 
astounding acts of treason on record,—the seizure by a Power 
which had just signed a Treaty, of forts belonging to its sub- 
missive adversary, which, if occupied, would secure advantages 
equivalent to the occupation of the capital. Instantly a whole 
country is in commotion, the Funds recede, and there is a 
general expectation of war. So powerful is the impact of such 
a statement, that but for its prompt denial by other Corre- 
spondents, it might have been impossible to prevent resolutions 
which would have rendered war inevitable. It is not too much 
to say that if four or five Correspondents had combined, the 
policy of half the statesmen of Europe might have been over- 
turned, and the world once more visited with that most grave 
of calamities, a European war without a defined object. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the influence of men in such a position, 
or the importance which attaches to their careful selection and 
their guidance, and the country has no guarantee for either, 


—for their ability, for their information, or even for their 
good-faith. They may be in the hands of parties, may be 
men with a habit of credulity, may even be men with per- 
sonal and private ends of their own at variance with their 
reporting duty. There is not the slightest security for them, 
while they can affect the whole world. It is, we believe, 
strictly true to say that for ten years the whole posi- 
tion of this great country has been affected by the letters 
forwarded home by the Zimes’ American Correspondent during 
the Civil War,—letters written by a man whose good intentions 
were never suspected, but who sympathised so far with the 
South, or with English sympathy with the South, that he 
could not see which way the struggle would go, or what its 
inner meanings were. To the lasting injury of the country, 
therefore, the Times went Southern, and with it the whole upper 
and middle-class. We confess, recollecting that incident, and 
perceiving, as we perceive day by day, how under a Tory 
Government the democratic influence over foreign policy in- 
creases, we cannot look around us with any feeling of reassur- 
ance. The popular Foreign Office seems to us most indifferently 
served. There are men of great ability in it; and men of great 
information, but the total effect of their work is not to in- 
struct, not to supply grounds to the people for a judicial 
decision. We rarely, if ever, see a letter the visible inten- 
tion of which is to pour white-light upon the facts. Half, 
at least, of the intelligence from Constantinople, to begin 
with, is deceptive, the mere reflection of the opinions of 
men who either report the idlest rumours, or are delibe- 
rately deceptive, or as their rivals affirm, think accuracy 
nothing in comparison with particular political ends. No 
doubt that is true occasionally, and in great crises, of State 
Envoys also. The Legations do not always believe each 
other, even to the extent of accepting as accurate, positive 
statements of fact. Prince Bismarck has just stated publicly 
that in 1866 he did not believe one word any Austrian 
diplomatist said to him. But then the diplomatists know 
one another; they are trained to discount what they hear ; 
they are suspicious by habit, and by a tradition still fear- 
fully effective. The people are not. They have no means 
of knowing who is reporting to them; their tradition is to 
believe, not to suspect, and they are, like every other 
mass of persons, almost incurably credulous. The 
necessity for protecting them, therefore, is as great as the 
necessity for protecting children, or rather, for pro- 
tecting the blind. It seems to us positively as shameful 
to allow a Correspondent invested with powers like these to 
deceive the public, even through wholly unconscious de- 
fects of character, as to teach a blind man’s dog to lead his 
master astray. The slightest approach to a doubtful state- 
ment on important affairs ought to be visited by the conductors 
of the Journals as a breach of duty to the work, a high moral 
offence, a sort of treason to the country, which, after all, pays 
the popular Envoys, as directly as it pays the Members of the 
Legations. 

It is so nearly impossible for outsiders to know who is to 
blame for false reports, that we carefully abstain from pointing 
our remarks by individual references. Hardly any Corre- 
spondent in Europe would decline to forward a statement 
which he wished to believe, and which his Ambassador clearly 
trusted, and very few indeed would fail to be greatly impressed 
with the views poured into them by really important person- 
ages. The division of responsibility between informant and 
correspondent is almost too subtle for analysis; and the 
responsibility of the Editor, though it exists, is not yet fully 
acknowledged. But we have no hesitation whatever in saying 
that in the face of the new standing obtained by Foreign 
Correspondents, the new influence they are obtaining over 
policy, and the new relations they are assuming towards all 
foreign Governments, the anonymous ought to disappear. 
Ambassadors misunderstand and misrepresent, and occasionally, 
it is asserted, make deliberate misstatements, but at least they 
put their names to them. We know who they are, we know 
what their careers have been, and we can insist on holding 
their chiefs responsible for their assertions. If Mr. Layard 
recklessly credits stories of Mr. Gladstone, or Count Beust is 
eloquent on Austria’s devotion to England, or Count Schouva- 
loff declares that his Government wants nothing in this world, 
we know exactly who the speaker is, what he desires, and how 
far it is probable that he is acting under orders. In the case 


of the popular Ambassador, we do not know even this much, 
have no means of deciding whether the man who says the 
Russians have eaten British babies, or the man who says Eng- 





lish babies are always Russian pets, is the more likely to know, 
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or the more worthy to be trusted. That is an unsafe position, 


and until it is altered, all readers ought to load with responsi- | 
bility the conductors of journals whose Correspondents make | 


serious statements discovered afterwards to be false. 








THE LOSS OF THE ‘ EURYDICE.’ 


HERE is reason for sorrow at the loss of the ‘ Eurydice,’ the | 


beautiful ship, and the trained officers, and the 300 men or 
more, 80 young and so hopeful, for the loss is as great as the 
misery inflicted, and both are very great. And it is difficult not 
to be shocked as well as sorrowful at such an illustration of the 
irony occasionally discernible in the ways of Providence, all in 
the ship being condemned to a dreadful death in the very hour, 
so to speak, of success, when she had completed her voyage and 
returned home, and arrived almost in sight of port, and all on 
board were full of expectation and cheerfulness, and even glee; 
one promising officer, for instance, was hurrying to meet his young 
wife, married to him but a twelvemonth before, under circum- 
stances that promised both a long lease of happiness. We can 
see, however, no reason for irritation, either with the Admiralty, 
or the builder of the ship, or the Captain of the vessel, though 
the latter was doubtless actually responsible. Rather, the loss of 
the ‘ Eurydice’ appears to us one of those cases which should 
teach the public with a certain sternness that in this world 
arrangements cannot be made perfect; that we may strive as we 
like for an ideal of efficiency, but that after all, all we can obtain 
is a rough approximation. That disturbing cause, that unfore- 
seen but irresistible factor which we call Providence, and some 
call Chance, can never be completely provided against, more 
especially when one of the agents to be controlled is anything 
so uncontrollable as the human mind. There never was an 
accident which ought so little to have happened. The ‘Eury- 
dice,’ by the testimony of all experts, was an excellent vessel, 
trusted by all on board, which had just made a voyage to 
the West Indies, and which, so far as appears, had not a 
weak spar or a frayed rope on board. She was, as a train- 
ing-ship, over-manned, if anything, with men whose training 
was just completed, and in the very prime of their health and 
their efficiency. Her officers were all of them picked men, one or 
two-of them likely to become among the best in the Service ; and 
her captain, Captain Marcus Hare, had the best of characters 
in the Navy. He was on deck, attending to his duty, and during the 
few moments between the catastrophe and his death gave his 
orders coolly, courageously, and as the evidence would indicate, 
wisely also. There isa hint in the evidence that the water carried 
on‘board had been used to supplement deficient ballast, and that 
the tanks had not been carefully refilled as they were emptied, a 
dangerous practice, both because it lightens the ship too fast, and 
unequally, and because if the vessel once loses her equilibrium, 
the remaining full tanks roll with the weight of cannon, and 
especially dangerous to the ‘Eurydice,’ which was remarkable in 
the Navy for the amount of sail she could spread; but with 
this exception, there was nothing about the ship to suggest or 
account for her fate. That the Captain was at the last moment 
slightly careless or over-confident is probably true. The 
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Instead of the murmur of the sea 
The sailor heard the humming tree 
Alive through all its leaves, 
The hum of the spreading sycamore 
| That grows before his cottage-door, 
And the swallow’s song in the eaves. 
| His arms enclosed a blooming boy, 
Who listened with tears of sorrow and joy 
| To the dangers his father had passed ; 

And his wife—by turns she wept and smiled, 

As she looked on the father of her child 

Returned to her heart at last. 

—He wakes at the vessel’s sudden roll, 

And the rush of waters is in his soul. 

Astounded the reeling deck he paces, 

Mid hurrying forms and ghastly faces.” 
What possible fever of anxiety on the part of the Admiralty, 
what multiplication of orders, what energy in fitting ships can 
prevent such an accident as that ? The Captain had barometers 
enough. He knew what his ship could do. He knew what sail 
she was carrying, for he was trying to lessen it when the ‘ Eury. 
dice’ capsized; and he had an excellent crew ; and still, because 
of an inattention, a miscalculation, an emotion of eagerness, 
usually as unimportant as a passing thought, he and his men went 
down as hopelessly in the snow-storm as if they had been 
struck by a typhoon in the China Seas. The force of a squall of 
this kind, its direct impact, is almost inconceivable to those who 
have not witnessed it. The writer was once in the Red Sea during 
an incident of the kind. The day was apparently quite fine, when 
a squall coming from the east, through the aperture between 
Sinai and Horeb, struck the giant steamer, and though she was of 
more than 3,000 tons, and moving at ten miles an hour, she was 
thrown on her side, and but for the immense momentum from 
her engines would have been utterly lost. We have somewhere 
also, but cannot find, an account of a squall which struck a rail. 
way train in New Jersey, and though it was moving, as the 
drivers declared, at twenty miles an hour, blew it from the 
rails, a feat which seems, of all incidents that ever occurred 
through the agency of wind alone—as a rule, when heavy bodies 
are lifted and deposited far off, there is water, with its 
unyielding pressure, to help—to be the most impossible, 
There is practically no one to blame, and no _ conceivable 
human method of preventing such catastrophes entirely. 
There is no substitute for the human mind, and no plan 
of making the human mind equally efficient, cautious, and 
decided at all seasons and under all circumstances. Captain 
Hare’s mistake may have been the most accidental thing in the 
world, and of all human beings, he had most to protect him from 
making it. 
It is just the same in all human affairs, and the law is just as 
often forgotten. In the storm of comment which the modern critical 
spirit flings upon all occurrences, we forget the limitations of our 
powers. Make what laws we will, and occasionally they will be 
harsh, and often inapplicable. Construct what tribunals we will, 
and the Judge will now and again be prejudiced, or tired, or sleepy, 
the leading juryman stupid, or the counsel forgetful of his duty. 
Relax punishment as you will, and sometimes it will fall too 
heavily, or fall upon the innocent. Abolish the penalty of death, 
and the sentence may kill as certainly as the guillotine ; graduate 
sentences to imbecility, and no two inflicted for the same crime 





barometer had been falling for some hours, all the ports 
of the ship were open, as, with such a condition of the mercury, 
they ought not to have been ; and the ship was carrying, for such 
weather as science indicated, far too much sail. ‘The probability 
is that the Captain, joyous at the notion of getting home, elated | 
with the bright, cold weather—first of luxuries to a man just 
returning from the tropics—and the sun, which shone brightly 
just before and just after the squall, and with his destination 
almost in sight, had been careless in consulting the glass, or ex- | 
pected a mere snow-storm, or thought Spithead too near for | 
precautions, and in that carelessness of an hour was his own and | 
his vessel’s doom. The mental failure for which no orders or | 
precautions can provide had supervened, and the Admiralty and its 
jealous care were as powerless as the ship herself. The squall, 
coming down Luccombe Chine as through a funnel, struck the 
‘ Eurydice,’ and as Wilson sang,— 
** Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast 

—Hush! hnosh! thou vain dreamer! this hour is her last. 

Five hundred souls in one instant of dread 

Are hurried o’er the deck ; 

And fast the miserable Ship 

Becomes a lifeless wreck, 


} 


Oh! many a dream was in the Ship 

An honr before her death; 

And sights of home with sighs disturbed 
The sleepers’ long-dawn breath. 





will ever fall with equal weight; elaborate trials till human 
patience is overborne, and still perjury will sometimes be success- 


|ful. All that human beings can obtain by the most unrelaxing 


effort, and patience, and attention to duty is an approximation to 
justice, which to beings a little higher, who can see facts, but not 
motives, must often appear a mockery of fair-play. It is a limit 
put upon us by Nature or by God, and we shall not get past it. 
Arthur Helps was not always profound, but it was a profound 
thought of his that if the object of the arrangements of the Uni- 
verse was to make man happy, he would have been gifted with at 
least five minutes’ foresight. He will never get one minute, and 
| if he had it, the limit would be but imperceptibly pushed back. 
| Sir Arthur Helps’s minute would not have saved the ‘Eurydice ' 
| or her crew. 

| We have often wished exceedingly that this notion of the 
‘occasional necessity of accepting an approximation to the ideal 
| could be made to take a stronger hold in the popular mind. It 
| would create much content, and would prevent much shiftiness 
| in our politics. It is quite hopeless to expect that a Reform, or 
a new Constitution, or a war can produce, or be made to produce, 
| all the results expected from them,—as hopeless as to look for an 
| Admiralty whose ships will never be lost. The influence of mind 
| must enter into every human concern, and where mind is present, 
| the mathematical ideal cannot reasonably be hoped for. Some 
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jun will always err, whether from incapacity, or viee, or negli- 
gence, and the error upsets often half the calculation. All that 
the politician can do is to fix principles as accurately as possible, 
to select the best men he ean get, to furnish all necessary means, 
and then to await the result as confidently or as submissively as 
he can. At the last moment, all his precautions may fail, or 
his whole plan be overthrown, by a squall as sudden and as 
unexpected as that which proved fatal to the unfortunate 
‘ Eurydice.’ 2 =e 
SOCIALISTIC ATHEISM. 
N the remarkable account which the Times published last 
I week of the Atheism of Berlin, one feature was very pro- 
minent,—the tendency to substitute the vox populi for the vox Dei, 
_to treat the proletariat as a kind of God. The Saturday Review 
of last week, in an interesting paper on the subject, suggests that 
the best analogue for the German Socialism and Atheism is not 
the Communistic Atheism of France, but the despairing Nihilism 
of the Russian middle-class. So far, however, as we can judge 
the signs of the German movement, this opinion seems to us a 
mistake. The Russian Nihilists wish, as the Saturday Re- 
viewer pointed out, to get rid of everything in the order 
they see, but have nothing to propose in the place of that 
order. Apparently, when they are asked whom they de- 
sire to rule over them, they reply as the Cyclops, blinded by 
Ulysses, replied to the question of his brethren as to who 
was hurting him,—*‘‘ No man ;” and so replying, they are likely to 
receive the same amount of assistance which the Cyclops received, 
from their kindred among the European peoples,—i.¢., none at 
all. But the German Socialists, in the darkness of their 
poverty, their sufferings, their discontent, and their dreams, make 
no such ambiguous reply. They are not merely, as one of their 
speakers vauntingly described them, ‘‘ good haters,”—though 
good haters they are,—but eager hopers too. Frau Hahn, who 
was one of the speakers at the grave of the Socialist printer, 
promised the people a great future, if they would unite against 
their various enemies,—i.c., the State, the richer classes, and 
the Christians. Again, when the Socialist M.P. Herr Fritsche 
pronounced the ¢loge over the departed, he said that the deceased 
printer, Heinsch, ‘‘ was now before his judge, i.e., the people 
now present, not the obsolete divinity of the past,” and it 
is obvious that this, too, was intended as a hint that all 
the happiness or fame which it is in the power of man to 
gain, it is in the power of the people to bestow. Both at 
funerals and at public meetings, if the Berlin Correspondent of 
the Times may be trusted, the German Socialists are careful 
to draw this practical inference from their atheism—that the 
creeds *‘ which refuse and restrain ” being false, beer and tobacco 
should be indulged in at all convenient seasons of human 
life, and especially should fill the blanks created by the dis- 
appearance of obsolete social etiquettes and religious super- 
stitions. The German Socialists are proud of their Atheism, 
not so much because they think there is no sufficient evidence for 
Theism, as because Atheism leaves them so much more com- 
pletely at liberty to measure everything by the standard of the 
material comfort of the millions. They regard Christianity as a 
fraud invented to frighten away the people from their own. As 
one of the speakers at a Socialist meeting incidentally observed, 
having met two clergymen in her sister’s room, “of course she 
insulted them.” It is the barrier which religious creeds erect 
between the popular wish and its indulgence, which makes 
such speakers as these regard hatred to Christianity as a virtue, 
and insult to Christian ministers as a sign of straightforward- 
ness and uprightness. If there is no justice in private property, 
the spiritual injunction against covetousness is a priest’s lie, in- 
vented to keep the people paralysed. If there is no sacredness or 
purity in marriage, the spiritual injunction against lust is a priest's 
lie, invented to entangle the people in the meshes of private 
self-reproach, scruple, and remorse. Socialism can only prosper 
by making a clean sweep of all these cobwebs of the moral and 
spiritual nature. There will be no approximation even to a 
common administration of the earth’s wealth for the good of all, 
and a common administration of its pleasures for the enjoyment 
of the many, till these black specks of superstition dancing before 
the eyes of the people are swept away for ever. That at least is 
how we interpret the Atheistic Socialism of Germany. It seems to 
us as distinct as possible from the Nihilistic dreams of the Russian 
officials and middle-class,—as different as is the savage hunger of 
a bread-riot from the exhaustion of universal doubt. ‘The rioters 
for bread believe in bread, and hate those who from any reason 


Socialists believe in a plan of distributing wealth which, though 
indeed it will require them to smother hosts of scruples, and per- 
haps also to live down most of the religions of the world, will 
still, when it has done so, in their opinion secure a much higher 
standard of physical comfort for the ordinary labourer. The 
Nihilist doubts everything, and only hates the existing order 
more than any other because it has achieved existence,—while all 
other possible orders of the universe are in the neutral 
stage of mere potentiality. German Atbeism is very energetic, 
after its kind. Russian Nihilism is a dream which is not even 
enough of a dream to undermine military subordination or 
courage. We do not believe that the two are in any way closely 
connected, And we do believe that while the Russian Nihilism 
is certain to disappear with the concession of popular rights and 
duties to the Russian people, it is at least quite reasonable to fear 
that the Atheism of the German Socialists may grow with the 
growth of the democratic spirit. 

For the growth of the democratic spirit, even amongst an 
essentially self-reliant and energetic people like the Germans, 
may mean 80 many different things. It may mean that the people 
are learning to judge their own acts and aims and hopes 
by the severest standard of a lofty and disinterested morality. 
Or it may mean that they are learning to covet the flattery of 
those who call them judges of every one,—of persons, for in- 
stance, of whose true life they know nothing more than they 
knew of the Socialist printer, Heinsch, of whom Herr Fritsche 
told them that they were the only true judges, and that they 
had pronounced him a good and faithful servant. Hence, of 
the tendency of this coarser Atheism to pervert the democratic spirit 
to which it seems to bear so close an affinity, we cannot doubt 
seriously, for it is surely evident that this idolatry of Society as the 
true and only ‘Judge’ of men, must have the most pernicious 
influence over popular character. Certainly those who reject 
so savagely the belief in a divine government, seem to be quite 
unable to see that if there were no such government, their own 
steps would need to be guarded with all the more anxious and 
scrupulous care. Yet, once rid of what they call the super- 
stition, they feel, like children out of school, all the more at 
liberty to take arbitrary power into their own hands, and to pass 
much falser and foolisher judgments than any they would have 
dared to pass while they believed in a spiritual Providence within 
and above them. Frau Hahn told one of her Socialist audiences 
at Berlin, that what made her reject Religion was that she found 
that her belief ‘‘ never gave her anything to eat.” So soon, then, 
as she finds Socialism, instead of giving her anything to eat, 
diminishing the store she would otherwise have,—and one day, 
no doubt, she will find it producing this effect,—she will of course 
reject Socialism ; and if she had believed that the deceased printer 
whose funeral she attended had contributed -in any way to her 
having less to eat instead of more, she would, we suppose, haye 
declared that instead of being approved by his judge,—the people, 
—he was by her, at least, condemned. Thus, the mere fact of 
rejecting belief in God seems to tell at once in favour of coarse, 
hasty, ignorant judgments, conceived in the interest of what at 
first sight looks like the popular cause, but so conceived without 
any strenuous or conscientious examination of its merits. The 
worship of the people by the people is the one condition, as it seems 
to us, of inevitable ruin for popular Governments. ‘The best hope 
of popular Government is a disinterested and conscientious people, 
—a people willing to be guided, that is, by wise, disinterested, 
and conscientious leaders. But the one thing which seems to 
blot out all disinterestedness and all conscience, is the notion that 
the absolution of the people is valid even for all crimes, and the 
condemnation of the people-valid even against all virtues. And 
such is the conception to which Socialism always seems to tend,— 
that there being no invisible spiritual judge, the verdict of the 
multitude about their flatterers or their accusers is a final one, 
beyond which it is not possible to go. If you worship Society, 
you must let Society pronounce judgment on its children; and 
as, in point of fact, an atheistic Society, in its hatred of God, 








whatever stand between them and bread. And just se the German 





always contracts also a hatred to that painstaking and scrutinising 
morality which is born of the belief in God, such a Society cares 
to pronounce only the rough judgments of a mob, who do not 
greatly mind whether they are right or wrong, so long as their 
judgments obviously tend to encourage the sort of actions they 
like, and to discourage the sort of actions they dislike. Severe self- 
judgment is never found in multitudes without the belief in one 
higher than themselves, of whose judgment severe self- judgment is 
a faint copy. As soon as such a belief disappears, self-judgment 
rapidly follows it, and the judgment that takes its place is the 
sort of thing which Herr Fritsche delivered in the name of the 
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beer-drinking crowd round poor Heinsch’s grave,—in other 
words, the blasphemous absolution given by a mob to one who 
had pleased the mob, for all the other actions, evil or otherwise, 
of his life. ‘If any man hear my words and believe not, I 
judge him not, for I came not to judge the world, but to save 
the world,” said at once the most severe and the most merciful 
of all judges. ‘If any man hear my words and believe not, I 
judge him and condemn him,” replies the democratic Socialism of 
our own day, ‘for I came not to save the world, but to judge 
it ;” or as the socialist speakers translated it for the crowds of 
Berlin, those crowds loudly swearing their approval,—it was their 
first duty to be ** good haters,” good ‘‘insulters of parsons” and 
of the rich. 

We believe that such Socialism will assuredly be fatal to any 
democracy which it manages to infect. Democracy that does not 
purify itself and govern itself by the highest moral standard it can 
devise, is worse than any other government, because, with nothing 
better to guide it, it is yet completely emancipated from fear ; 
just as democracy which does so purify itself, and embodies the 
highest spiritual standard of a humble insight, will be the highest 
type of the world’s government, because it will be the least selfish, 
and though the least governed by fear, for that very reason at 
once the strictest and most merciful government in the world. 





THE DOMESTIC SPHINX. 


+ OMPARED to a cat, a dog is a very simple and transparent 

creature. Sometimes, indeed, he is guilty of acts of decep- 
tion and hypocrisy, but they are crude and ingenuous compared 
to the unfathomable wiles of a cat. Mr. North’s dog, for 
instance, who ate the pigeon out of the pie and stuffed up the 
hole with Mr. North’s ink-sponge, was not an adept in the art of 
theft ; and a fox-terrier with whom the present writer enjoys the 
intimacy of a common household has disgraced herself this 
last week by what was, to all intents and purposes, a lie, 
when a little more astuteness would have shown her the futility 
of falsehood, in the face of an a’ibi. She had been tearing up 
paper and strewing it about the floor, with fine literary freedom, 
when the servant whose duty it was to clean the carpet asked 
her, with magisterial severity, “‘ Who tore those letters?” The 
culprit looked at first terribly abashed, and hung her head and 
tail in expectation of chastisement, till her mistress, as a trial, 
observed, ‘* I wonder did Gyp do it?” (Gyp being the offender's 
usual companion and fellow-sinner, but as it chanced, 200 miles 
off at the moment.) Instantly the perfidious little wretch per- 
ceived a way of escape from the penalty of her own misdeeds, by 
throwing the blame on her friend, and looking up briskly, shook 
her tail frantically, and almost nodded, ‘‘ You are right. It was 
that wicked Gyp! As for me, I am quite incapable of touching a 
piece of paper.” 

It is as useless for a dog to attempt these deceptions as for a 
good honest Englishman to profit by the counsels of Macchiavelli. 
But the case is quite different with a cat. She is a domestic 
Sphinx,—whose countenance is solemn as that of her 
stony prototype who has gazed for sixty centuries over 
the field of death at Ghiza, and whose tail is not, as George 
Eliot describes the tail of a dog, a ‘vehicle for the 
emotions,” and never betrays her, except in the case of 
leonine rage. No philosopher, we are persuaded, ever yet got to 
the bottom of a cat’s mind. She is a béte incomprise, for good and 
for evil. No one fathoms her implacable resentments, her deep, 
unspoken suspicions of her enemies, or her unalterable confidence 
and gratitude towards her friends. Few people attempt to study 
her ; she is rarely even given a name (unless it be the banale and 
meaningless everlasting ‘‘ Minnie”), but is spoken of, like a poor 
workhouse orphan, by her surname, as ‘“‘ The Cat,”—or in the 
vocative, ‘‘Puss,”—and treated a little better by one, a 
little worse by another, but rarely watched with any atten- 
tion or sympathy, such as many of us bestow on our dogs. 
Yet there must be something really profound in a cat’s feelings, 
since there are numberless instances on record where they have 
perished and died for grief at the loss of their masters or mis- 
tresses; and the following, which occurred last week, affords 
touching proof of a sentiment still more rare in any animal,— 
pure friendship. A correspondent writes to us :— 

** Colonel C——’s little black-and-tan pet dog ‘ Flo’ died last Monday 
morning about three o’clock. He had had her many years, and she 
had long had an internal complaint. She was a dear, little, affec- 


tionate, intelligent creature, and had always been treated as kindly 
asachild. He buried her in his garden, and over her little grave 


black cat, which came Jum waisted’ 
brought ‘ Flo’ from Oxford. ae ap toguinen, ae panna. - 
of each other, eating from the same plate and drinking from ocaue 
glass. I have often seen them stand side by side before my fire pr 
oceasionally put their mouths together, as though they were absolutel 
kissing. Well, the poor old cat seemed very miserable all day yooterdes, 
(that is, Monday, the day on which ‘ Flo’ had died early in the mornin y 
and we could not induce her to eat. She could not be found last nig t 
when the house was closed, but as this occasionally happened, not much 
was thought of it. This morning she was found stiff =F cold, stretched 
out by the side of ‘Flo’s’ grave! I could not have believed it, if I had not 
seen it with my own eyes. Whether it is only a coincidence, I will not 
pretend to say, but I wonld rather believe that the poor animal died 
from grief at the loss of her old friend. But if so, how did she know 
Sa Oe er oat 
‘only a dog’ or ‘only.a cat.” ee ee 
When we reflect on the amount of thought and tenderness of 
sentiment which this story reveals, does it not seem as if, in 
our usual treatment of cats, we must be stupidly ignoring some. 
thing very wonderful and beautiful, close beside us all day long? 
A more painful impression is the remembrance that on eres. 
tures like this have been heaped for ages back every sort of 
cruel treatment by thoughtless people,—by brutal boys, or 
wretches like the one convicted last week of skinning a cat alive; 
and last and worst of all, by vivisectors of whom one in Londen 
avowed to the Royal Commission that he had destroyed 
ninety poor animals in one series of painful 
Mere carelessness causes annually at the end of every London 
season the misery of multitudes of cats, left to starve 
owners of their homes go out of town. Asa cat has 
‘nine lives,” and survives the most terrible hardships, the suffer. 
ings of many of them from this cause must be shockingly pro- 
longed. A friend has described to us the case of a poor pusswhich, 
in its starvation, poked its head through the bars of a celler 
window, and being unable to withdraw it, remained in the trap 
for many days and nights, of course without food or water. At 
last somebody took heed of its moans, and a blacksmith was sent 
for to loosen the bars. The cat obviously comprehended per- 
fectly what was being done for her release, and when at last set 
free, literally leaped on the neck of a friendly cook, and expressed 
her gratitude and joy by such demonstrations as fairly drew 
tears from the witnesses of the little scene. 
A century or two ago, the destiny of cats—especially of black 
ones, or of such as belonged to poor lonely old women who 
could possibly be suspected of witchcraft—was wretched and 
perilous indeed. No notion of mercy towards them seems to 
have occurred to anybody, even to men exercising judicial 
functions. We read that a woman was burnt alive in France for 
murdering some babies, and the mode of the execution was that she 
was put in a cage with fourteen cats over a fire, so that the animals 
in their agony should tear her while burning. Another story equally 
horrible appears, without a word of comment or reprobation, in a 
familiar letter of just two hundred years ago, in the Hatton 
correspondence. The writer describes a pageant of the period, 
performed in London in commemoration of the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth. ‘‘ There were,” he says, ‘“‘mighty bonfires, and the 
burning of a most costly Pope, carried by four persons, and the 
effigies of two ‘ divells.’” The interior of the ‘‘ Pope” was filled 
with live cats, who ‘‘ squawled most hideously as soon as they felt 
the fire,” the people making the joke that it was the language of 
the Pope and the devils! 
Such were the amusements of that age to which a great living 
man of science looks back with sighs of regret, because people 
were not so “softly nurtured” then as we are now; and Queen 
Victoria only sends for artists to paint her animals,—unlike her 
predecessor, James I., who sent for physiologists to cut them up 
alive. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
aS ee 
THE EFFECTS OF SHORT-SIGHT. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—Twice, within a few months, allusion has been made in the 
columns of the Spectator to a paper written by me on Near- 
sightedness. On the first occasion, no notice was taken of the 
mistakes contained in the abstract of my views, because it was 
thought that the information in regard to them had been obtained 
in an indirect way, from the notices of the essay given in several 
of the English papers, such as the Times and Globe, or perhaps 
from the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Thinking that if anything more was ever said in regard to the 





his housekeeper’s children shed many tears. Yesterday I heard 
from him as follows:—Another of my domestic pets was an old | 
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informing you of what my views and statements really were, I 
did myself the honour of sending you a copy of the pamphlet, the 
safe arrival of which you 80 courteously acknowledge by 
observing, in the opening sentence of your review, that ‘‘ we have 
received a pamphlet by Dr. E. G. Loring, of New York, and 
indging by the attention which his views have excited, a man of 
gome local professional standing.” It is, therefore presumable 
that the writer gets his information from the original and not 
from any indirect sources. 

In the remarks which follow there are the same misstatements, 
only increased in force and number, that appeared in the first 
abstract, and it is for this reason that I now ask, in justice 
to myself, sufficient space to correct the erroneous statements 
contained in your essay on “‘ The Effects of Short-Sight,” in your 
issue of February 16. I do this with the conviction that when a 
journal like the Spectator believes the views of anybody worthy a 

e in its columns, it is at the same time not only willing, but 
desirous that these views should be correctly stated. That this 
has not been done, I think can be shown best by quoting a single 
instance, leaving the others, which are many, to take care of 
themselves. Ex pede Herculem, The writer declares :—‘ He [Dr. 
Loring] maintains that the world is becoming Short-sighted ; that 
Myopia, as it is technically called, is developed by education, and 
especially by reading; that the disease or defect is partially 
hereditary, and that as education spreads, the inclination to short- 
sightedness must spread also, until it may become nearly or quite 
universal among the cultivated classes of Western mankind.” 

How does this statement, so emphatically expressed, comport 
with the final conclusion with which my arguments were summed 
up, and which reads as follows ?—*“ If, now, in the light of what has 
just been laid down, the question was repeated, (must the number 
of short-sighted persons necessarily increase in a nation devoted 
to intellectual pursuits?) it might be answered, I think, with 
assurance that there is no danger that the cultivated classes will 
become near-sighted, provided that while devoting themselves to 
literary pursuits they are willing to recognise and abide by the few 
simple laws which have just been dwelt upon. On the contrary, 
I think there is every reason to believe that with a little care and 
caution during the short but important period of life just alluded 
to (eight to sixteen years), the present standard, or normal, eye, 
formed and perfected in the remotest past, may be continued 
indefinitely.” 

The whole tenor of my arguments and the whole purpose of my 
paper was to show, not “‘ that as education spreads, the inclination 
towards near-sightedness must necessarily spread also,” as assumed 
for me by the reviewers, but that it need not necessarily do so. 
And I must, in all candour, say that I am at a loss to understand 
such misrepresentation, and feel unwilling to submit to it without 
a protest, which [ am quite sure your sense of justice will accord 
to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

126 Madison Avenue, New York. Epwarp G. Lorine, M.D. 


[We had no intention, of course, of misrepresenting Mr. 
Loring, and willingly publish his correction. Our impression, 
derived from a careful perusal of his pamphlet, was that he 
thought short-sightedness must increase if things remained as 
they are, and that they would remain as they are. We should 
have noticed his reservations more carefully.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 

[To THE Eprror OF THB “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—No good cause ever gains by being overstated. Your 
correspondent, Mr. E. S. Roscoe, bas not, I think, taken quite 
sufficient care to verify his facts before writing to you on the 
subject of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Gardens. Had he seen as 
much of them as I have, he would know that, as well as the spar- 
rows, a large number of children and young people enjoy the use 
of the gardens, and seem greatly to appreciate them. It is true 
they are not of the poorer class, but are the children of respect- 
able inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who pay a small rent for 
the use of a key of the gardens, the rent being applied in aid of 
the garden rate levied on the inhabitants of the Fields, by virtue 
of the Act of Parliament, under which the gardens were inclosed 
and laid out. Within the last few years, an earnest attempt 
has been made by a considerable section of the Trustees 
appointed under this Act of Parliament to make the 
gardens more widely useful, and a step has been made in 
that direction by the admission from time to time, on specific 
occasions, of large numbers of poor children, under the supervi- 
sion of Miss Octavia Hill and her friends. That more might well 
be done, I readily admit, and I may say that the subject of the 





free admission of women and children to the gardens during the 
summer evenings has been more than once fully discussed by the 
trustees at their meetings, and the opinion of eminent counsel 
has been taken as to the right of the Trustees to adopt such a 
course. This opinion by no means leaves the main question free 
from doubt, but it is quite clear on one point, which is, that no 
additional expense must be thrown on the ratepayers by reason 
of the proposed change in the practice of the Trustees. On the 
other hand, it is equally clear, as a matter of fact, that a very con- 
siderable additional expense for watching, and guarding, and re- 
storation would be occasioned by the admission of an indefinite 
number of children to the gardens, so that the Trustees were 
brought face to face with a very serious difficulty. To meet this, 
a few gentlemer, taking an interest in the subject, offered to 
guarantee the additional expenditure within certain limits, and I 
believe that the experiment would have been made last summer, 
had it not been for the opposition of a few of the inhabitants of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In the face of this opposition, and looking 
to the terms of their trust and the advice they had received, the 
‘Trustees, or the majority of them, did not feel that they could 
with safety and propriety further extend the use of the gardens, 
and so the matter now stands. 

I fear that so long as the Trust is constituted as it now is, and 
the opposition above referred to continues, there will be little 
chance of our seeing the gardens made more widely useful than 
at present, but I, for one, should be very glad to see my fears 
falsified, and I have not yet lost all hope. The discussion of the 
matter in your columns and elsewhere may do good, and I am 
therefore glad to see it taken up from outside.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ONE OF THE TRUSTEES. 





DISESTABLISHMENT AND BURIAL GROUNDS, 
(To tas Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—Mr. Harper says, in the Spectatar of the 16th, that “ the 
national churchyards and the national churches built upon them 
must go together,—that the Burials question is in reality the Dis- 
establishment question.” I suppose he is not aware that in Ire- 
land, a few years before disestablishment, an Act of Parliament 
gave to Nonconformists all that the English Nonconformists now 
demand, and that by the Act which disestablished the Church of 
Ireland the churches were handed over to the Disestablished 
Church unconditionally, while the words ‘subject to future 
legislation ” were inserted in the clause which handed over the 
churchyards.—I am, Sir, &c., Joseru JouN Murpnuy, 


Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, March 23. 








POETRY. 
> — 
AT THE THEATRE. 


Own the stage an acted horror, 

A King crime-haunted to death ; 
Around me glitter and glare, 
And fans that harry an air 

That stifles me breath by breath ; 


And eyes all one way gazing 
On the magical master-player, 
Whose face, chameleon-wise, 
Reflects all moods that arise,— 
Craft, crime, and credulous prayer. 


I gaze, and listen,—but sudden 

I dream in midst of the play ; 
And the King may threaten or whine, 
It seems no matter of mine,— 

I am twenty miles away, 


Down in a mossy dingle, 

Where sinless, a stranger to pain, 
And friend to all winds that blow, 
And hearing the fresh herbs grow, 

And feeling the dew or the rain, 


A slight wind-flower is hiding, 
Green-scarfed, white-faced as the snow ; 

The young year’s earliest child, 

That I found last morn growing wild, 
And spoke with, and left it to grow. 


7 Belgrave Villas, Lee, S.E. F. Wyvitte Home. 
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THE TURNER DRAWINGS. 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE.] 

‘¢ Tu Sixth Group, ‘ Meditation, England Passing Away,’ ”—it is 
thus that Mr. Ruskin heads his sixth group of Turner drawings, the 
one which we have first to consider this week, in completion of our 
remarks upon this Gallery. Perhaps it will be as well to re- 
mind our readers that, agreeing as we do with Mr. Ruskin’s 
description and explanation of Turner’s work and meaning, we 
necessarily make our remarks from that point of view. It is 
quite impossible, in a newspaper notice like the present, to enter 
upon the debatable question of how far an artist’s work is 
affected by his feelings and principles; but we may briefly sug- 
gest that, in the present instance, where a landscape painter only 
was concerned, there might very well be induced a feeling of 
bitterness and grief, as the artist saw year after year the most 
beautiful scenes of his childhood neglected or destroyed. We 
have become so inured of late years to the stagnant filth which 
pollutes every stream in the manufacturing districts, to the thick 
smoke which hangs over our fairest valleys, to the black ashes 
and refuse which overspread our fields, and the foul gases which 
choke our breath,—we have, so to speak, taken all these to our 
heart of hearts, and cherished them with such loving care, that 
we can hardly understand the effect which such a change gradu- 
ally overspreading England might have had upon a great artist. 
And so if it seems to some, as very likely it will seem, that it is a 
fanciful grief which possessed ‘Turner in his later days, or which is 
here attributed to him, we would suggest that we can hardly tell 
whether, under the same conditions, we should not have suffered 
the same pain, There are people even now who hear with distaste so 
intense as to almost amount to pain of Thirlmere being spoiled 
to supply Manchester with water, and who would wish to see 
Helvellyn and Scawfell kept free from factory chimneys. 
And so Mr. Ruskin says that the following seven drawings of 
Turner’s represent his central power and ‘‘dominant feelings 
in middle life towards his native country,” and calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in each of them the subject is castle or 
abbey, those buildings in fact least in accordance with the spirit 
of modern times. What will be noticed briefly in this group will 
be the full development of power visible in the execution of the 
drawings. In them there is none of the experimental effects of 
colour, no display of power, reckless in its wanton extravagance, 
as in “Richmond Bridge” or in ‘‘ Dudley Castle,” no re- 
striction, as, for instance, in the Yorkshire series, to any one 
key of colour, but in all there is the calm concentration of 
skill which only comes to the master, and that for some brief 
period of his life. The first of these drawings (No. 38) is 
‘¢ Salisbury,” the town and cathedral in the distance ; the second, 
‘*¢ Langhorne Castle, coast of South Wales,” a very grand drawing, 
the sea being especially fine. The third is ‘‘ Carnarvon Castle,” 
and in some respects this is the finest of the series, notably in 
colour ; but the drawing which appears to us to eclipse all others 
of this period is No. 44, ‘‘ Bolton Abbey,” a portion of which is en- 
graved in the ‘* Modern Painters,” under the name of the ‘‘ Shores 
of Wharfe.” In that book those who are curious in such matters 
may learn whether Turner could or could not draw rocks, and 
the illustration in outline of the cliff in this drawing will, we 
should think, convince the most sceptical. For three things this 
picture is, as far as our experience goes, unrivalled in water- 
colour art; these are, the drawing of the cliffs, with their scattered 
foliage, that of the tree-trunks, and the drawing of the water. 
In these points the drawing is unsurpassable. 

The seventh group need not detain uslong. It is entirely com- 
posed of vignette illustrations to Scott, Byron, and Rogers’s 
poems, all of the highest finish, and most of them partaking of a 
kind of forced prettiness, which is the nearest Turner ever reached 
to vulgar, common-place work. In the catalogue, Mr. Ruskin re- 
marks, what was no doubt the case, that the illustration to Rogers’s 
‘* Italy,” ‘* being simply his own reminiscences of the Alps and the 
Campagna, were given in right sympathy with the poem they 
illustrate,” but that the illustrations to Scott and Byron were 
much more laboured, and are all more or less artificial. This 
proceeded, no doubt, in a great measure, from the subjects being 
of places quite unfamiliar to him. The finest of them is, no 
doubt, No. 49, ‘the Plains of ‘Troy, a broad expanse of country 
under a stormy sunset, some belated travellers and a dying horse 
in the foreground. The whole is on the most minute scale con- 
ceivable.” 

The eighth group, ‘‘ By the Riversides,” consists of five small 








drawings on grey paper of various river subjects, Bale,” 
‘‘ Dinant,” ‘On the Rhine,” &c. We have no g 

to go into the subject, but it may be here noticed how 
entirely different are these grey- paper drawings from 
the ordinary ones on untinted paper. In none of them we: 
believe, is there any use of transparent colour, but they are- 
worked throughout with pure body-colour. Beautiful though 
these tinted-paper drawings are, they yet lack, in our eyes, the 
special characteristic of Turner’s work, and indeed are necessarily 
so deficient ; the exquisite delicacy of transparent colour, when 
managed with consummate art like his, one tint being blended 
into another while still moist, gives to the work a delicacy of 
gradation and a variety which it is practically impossible to 
obtain by any other method. And there is one other technica} 
point in which these tinted drawings differ from those on white 
paper, and that is that there is possible in them more of the 
peculiar taking-out of the lights which mark T'urner’s best water. 
colour work. An examination of nearly every one of the trang. 
parent drawings will show the many differing manners in which 
he was accustomed to supply the use of body-colour; even in 
the early drawings, he had reached a point of perfection in this 
matter which had been unknown before his time. We cannot 
stay to analyse further the difference between these two methods, 
but may remark, in conclusion, that in the transparent works. 
light is the foundation of the work, and in Turner’s method 
always shows throughout the picture that such is the case. In 
the body-colour drawings, light is super-imposed upon a founda- 
tion of shade, the grey paper being often the darkest thing in 
the drawing. It is thus evident that for striking effects of light 
and shade the latter is most fitted, the former chiefly for effects. 
of light and ordinary landscape. 

We now come to the last group of drawings, those num- 
bered 61 to 71, and left undescribed in our catalogue, through 
Mr. Ruskin’s illness, though we believe that they have recently 
been annotated upon in an epilogue to the later edition of the 
Catalogue. Of these ten works, executed by Turner when at the 
height of his marvellous powers of colour, we shall only be able 
to speak briefly and in general terms. Minute description of 
even one work would lead us too far from the purpose of a notice 
like the present, but we may refer those of our readers who care 
to pursue the matter further to the fourth volume of Mr. Ruskin’s 
‘¢ Modern Painters,” and to the ‘‘ Elements of Drawing,” by the 
same author, in which he will find full description and analysis of 
at least two of the works. To these two, ‘‘ The Pass of Faido” 
and ‘‘ Coblentz,” we shall confine our remarks, as they are per- 
fectly typical of Turner’s finest work, at the last moment before 
its decline commenced. Both are specimens of that peculiar 
genius of ‘Turner which has laid him open to so much miscon- 
struction, and even in some cases so much contempt, for they 
have for their object less to give the actual details of the particular 
scene depicted, than to give the impression which the scene would 
have produced upon the mind of the spectator, or did produce 
upon the mind of the artist. With regard to the ‘‘ Pass of Faido,” 
this is so perfectly expressed by Mr. Ruskin, that we prefer to 
quote his words, to giving our readers any explanation of our 
own, which would be but a poor paraphrase of them :—‘“ ‘There 
is nothing in this scene, taken by itself, particularly interesting or 
impressive. The mountains are not elevated, nor particularly 
fine in form, and the heaps of stones which encumber the Ticino 
present nothing notable to the ordinary eye. But in reality the place 
is approached through one of the narrowest and most sublime 
ravines in the Alps, and after the traveller during the earlier part 
of the day has been familiarised with the aspect of the highest 
peaks of the Mont St. Gothard. Hence it speaks quite another 
language to him from that in which it would address itself 
to an unprepared spectator; the confused stones, which by 
themselves would be almost without any claim upon his thoughts, 
become the exponents of the fury of the river, by which he has 
journeyed all day long; the defile beyond, not in itself narrow or 
terrible, is regarded nevertheless with awe, because it is imagined 
to resemble the gorge that has just been traversed above ; and 
though no very elevated mountains immediately overhang it, the 
scene is felt to belong to, and arise in its essential characters out 
of, the strength of those mightier mountains in the unseen North.” 

Any topographical delineation of the facts, therefore, must be 
wholly incapable of arousing in the mind of the beholder those 
sensations which would be caused by the facts themselves, seen 
in their natural relation to others. And the aim of the great in- 
ventive landscape-painter must be to give the far higher and 
deeper truth of mental vision, rather than that of the physical 
facts, and to reach a representation which, though it may be 
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totally useless to engineers or geographers, and when tried by 
rule and measure* totally unlike the place, shall yet be capable 
of producing on the far-away beholder’s mind precisely the im- 
ression which the reality would have produced, and putting his 
ean into the same state in which it would have been, had he 
verily descended into the valleys from the gorges of Airolo. 

This is, shortly put, the secret of the whole of Turner's 
imaginative work, and it is easy to see why on so many people 
that work produces a painful effect. For if a man has wandered 
amongst the Alps, and never felt in his heart the sublimity of 

ak and glacier and the cloud-robes which veil their forms, but 


consulting his Murray and his Baedeker, has noted this pass | 


to be so many feet wide, and that mountain so many feet high— 
and how many travellers of this kind there are, we know too 
well—then how can he delight in a representation which is 
governed by an impression which he has never felt, would in like 
circumstances never feel? He simply notes that this mountain is 
more to the right than it should be in relation to this stream and 
that wood, and so goes away disgusted, jumping to the conclusion 
that the artist has wantonly or carelessly misrepresented nature, 
merely for the sake of making a pretty picture. 

Look at the ‘‘ Coblentz ” in this gallery ; all of us who have ever 
travelled up the Rhine—and who has not, in these days of Gaze and 
Cook ?—know that the castle does not overhang the bridge, as it 
does here, but stands more to the left, and nearer to the beholder. 
But though Turner wanted the bridge and town to be the chief 
elements in his picture, and so took them from the best point of 
view, he nevertheless felt that Coblentz without Ehrenbreitstein 
would be similar to Hamlet with the character of the Prince of 
Denmark left out, and altered its position to bring it into the 
picture. And we do not think that any one can look at this work, 
and fail to see how the grim old castle on the height, looking 
down upon the peaceful city bathed in sunlight, and the fisher- 
men and boatmen engaged in their ordinary labour on the river, 
enhances by contrast the peace of the scene, is, in fact, the great 
point of the picture, to which, as has been shown in Mr. Ruskin’s 
analysis of it, everything in the composition leads. 

Now, if Turner on visiting Coblentz had simply desired to make 
apretty picture, and so altered the position of castle and bridge, 
he would, we hold, have not been justified, but according to our 
theory, what really happened was this. ‘l'urner, seeing Coblentz 
at sunset, was struck by the powerful combination of perfect 
peace, and the possibility of almost perfect war, in the threatening 
presence of one of the strongest fortresses in the world; and so 
in his picture he deliberately set himself to record this impression, 
the one truth which the scene had taught him. When we first 
saw Coblentz ourselves, we clearly remember the contrast of the 
grim fortifications, with the vine-covered hills out of which they 
rise, and so enter entirely into the spirit in which Turner has 
treated his subject. 

This is, as far as we can tell, the true explanation of Turner's 
grand imaginative landscapes, though it requires far more space 
than we can give for its full elucidation. Fortunately it has been 
done for us by the proprietor of the drawings we have been 
noticing, who has made it his life’s work to understand them, and 
cause others to do so. Anything that we can write on this sub- 
ject seems unworthy presumption, after his words. It may be that 
the last public act of Mr. Ruskin is the exhibition of these draw- 
ings, and to many of us there seems a pathetic significance that as 
his first fame was gained by defending Turner, so his last words 
have been written in illustration of the same artist’s work. 








BOOKS. 
—_—— 

MR. GALLENGA ON THE EASTERN QUESTION.t+ 
THESE interesting volumes were published six months ago, but 
it is by no means too late to call attention to them now. On the 
contrary, the perusal of them is in some respects more instructive 
at this moment than at the period of their publication. ‘The 


Russian armies were then not only held everywhere at bay by their 
Turkish foes; in Armenig they were forced back to the frontier. 


patronage, and they will soon show themselves equal to the 
task of putting down Russian intrigue, or beating back Russian 
invasion.” Well, the Turks have been left alone, and the 
result is a military collapse greater than that of Sedan, and 
& peace more disastrous than that of Versailles. The truth 
is, Russia began by undervaluing her foe. Both in Europe 
and in Asia she attacked with forces numerically inferior 
to the adversary; and she overlooked the revolution made in 
military tactics by the deadly breech-loader. It is possible, 
indeed, that if the conduct of the campaign had been left 
from the first with the Generals who more lately carried all 
before them, the brilliant dash of Gourko across the Balkans in 
July might have had all the dramatic “success which Ignatieff 
appears to have predicted for it. The Turks had not then learnt 
their strength, they were visibly cowed, and a bolder and more 
skilful strategy would probably have so paralysed them, that they 
might have offered terms of peace which Russia might then 
have agreed to. It would have been well for the Porte if this 
had happened. Plevna has been to her what Sebastopol was to 
Russia in the Crimean war. It absorbed all her strength 
and resources, and its fall was rapidly succeeded by the 
collapse of the Turkish defence along the whole line,— 
a collapse, we believe, much more complete and irreparable 
than is generally supposed. And for this catastrophe— 
which we cannot affect to regret—the philo-Turks among our- 
selves, both inside and outside the Cabinet, are mainly responsible. 
They misled the Turks with the fatal belief that their interests as 
a ruling caste are bound up with the interests of England, and 
that come what might, British bayonets and ironclads would 
surely interpose to shield the Turk from Muscovite aggression. 
Under the spell of this delusion, the Turk rejected the very 
moderate terms of the Conference. Had the Western Powers 
sternly refused to abate any of those terms, the Turks would 
probably have given way. But to give an inch to an Oriental is 
to encourage him to take a good deal more than the proverbial 
‘¢ell.” The Turks treated the ‘ irreducible minimum ” with even 
less ceremony than they treated the original proposals, and when 
the Plenipotentiaries were on the point of leaving Constantinople, 
baffled and humiliated, the Sultan was advised by his Ministry to 
give public emphasis to their discomfiture. He treated himself 
to a diplomatic toothache, and declined to receive the farewell 
visits of the representatives of the Great Powers of Europe. So 
elated, indeed, were the Turks with their suicidal triumph, that 
their Foreign Minister could not refrain from mocking at 
the crestfallen Ambassadors. ‘But, gentlemen,” said he, 
‘““why are you going?” When the Ambassadors returned, 
a few months later, the question was sarcastically re- 
peated. ‘But, gentlemen,” asked the triumphant Turk, 
‘¢ wherefore are you come back?” And the Turk might well be 
triumphant, for not only had he refused to touch the “ irreducible 
minimum ” with the tips of his fingers, but he declined to go 
through the formality of even discussing the abortive suggestions 
of the London Protocol. And all this time the “ pluck” and 
‘spirit ” of the obstinate Turk were cheered to the echo by that 
party among us who are now wringing their hands over the 
prostrate figure of their deluded victim. Russia, we are told— 
and the Turks were foolish enough to believe it—was only in- 
dulging in ‘‘ bounce.” Her treasury was exhausted, her army 
was a rotten machine which would crumble to pieces in the first 
shock of serious battle, and she was only seeking a decent excuse 
to demobilise. Those who presumed to hint that Russia was pro- 
foundly in earnest, and that it would be Turkey, and not Russia, 
which would crumble to pieces in the shock of a warlike collision, 
were denounced as political dolts or Russian agents. The 
collision has taken place, and the philo-Turks are now seized with 
a panic as ill-founded as their former confidence. 

Those who wish to trace the development of the events which 
led up to the present war, but have not the time or patience to 
wade through the interminable pages of Blue-books, cannot do 
better than follow the guidance of Mr. Gallenga through the plea- 
sant volumes in which he has recorded his experiences and im- 





pressions of the Eastern Question during his sojourn at Constan- 
tinople as Times Special Correspondent. He was there during 


It seemed to superficial observers that the military power of the most of the period elapsing between the outbreak of the Herze- 
Porte was more than a match for that of Russia, and Mr. David | govinian insurrection and the declaration of war by Russia, and 


Urquhart was eulogised for his political foresight. For had he | 
not cried aloud for years, like a prophet in the desert, “ Leave | 
the Turks alone; withdraw your enervating and paralysing | 


—_— 





Hamerton's criticism of Turnerian Topography, in the | 
By A. Gallenga, Author of “ Italy 
1877. | 


* See, for example, 
Portfolio, 7. . 

+ Two Years of the Eastern Question. 
2 vols. 


Revisited,” &c. London: Samuel Tinsley. 





the soundness of his political judgment and forethought has been 
amply verified by events. He was on friendly terms, as it seems, 
with the Russian Ambassador, General Ignatieff, and that astute 
diplomatist’s diagnosis of the Eastern Question, and his frank 
exposition, at the same time, of Russian policy, are extremely 
interesting at this moment, when Ignatieff is actually translating 
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policy into history. The following is a summary of Ignatieff’s 
views, as he explained them to Mr. Gallenga :— 

“He was described to me,” says Mr. Gallenga, “ as ‘ the very father 

of lies,’ and I received endless warnings against his Mephistophelian 
powers of fascination. Yet I could not even detect in him any attempt 
at dissembling. His hatred of Midhat Pasha, for instance, was always 
boldly proclaimed, and he was equally uncompromising in his denuncia- 
tions of any scheme which could promise Turkey a prolongation of ex- 
istence by social or political reforms. He hated the Turks and con- 
spired to their destruction, no doubt, but never cloaked his designs under 
any hypocritical mask of a desire for their well-being or hope of their 
improvement. ‘ What inducement,’ he observes, ‘could he have to 
dissemble? He never forgot, as he spoke, that he had eighty millions 
of men at his back, {o make good whatever he said.’” 
In the very first interview which Mr. Gallenga had with Igna- 
tieff, the latter launched out into a luminous exposition of the 
Eastern problem, as it presented itself to the mind of the far- 
sighted Russian diplomatist. The passage is long, but it is well 
worth quoting :— 

“ The question was to him ‘clear as daylight, and always had been 

80,’ even when grave statesmen stubbornly denied its existence, or felt 
confident that it was something in the clouds,—something that could be 
indefinitely, eternally postponed. Here is a city, he said, enthroned 
between two seas, on two continents, intended by nature and appointed 
by man to be the seat of empire, of a vast, world-wide empire, as it 
was thought at the time of its foundation, when man’s instincts tended 
to the establishment of universal monarchy. The Turks took it in the 
high tide of their career, when they compassed the earth with their 
ambition, and it is now supposed to be coveted by that Russian Power 
which has overrun so large a part of Europe and Asia. Thatthe Turks 
cannot long hold Constantinople, that they have no firm footing in 
Europe, are facts of which all men, and themselves first and foremost, 
are thoroughly convinced. The Turks came as an army, not as a 
nation; they conquered, ground, and crushed the subject races, but 
never governed them. Their sway was based on martial force, and it 
breaks down now wherever they find themselves in a minority. Their 
energies have been exhausted by sloth and gross self-indulgence. Any 
attempt at reform of their administration, even in military matters, is, 
in the opinion of all sound-minded men, utterly hopeless. They could 
stand no shock from abroad, least of all such an onset as Russia might 
at any moment make upon them. Russia, however, M. Ignatieff asserted 
from the outset and consistently maintained, meditated no such attack. 
From beginning to end he showed the utmost anxiety to demolish the 
argument which is, and has always been, raised against Russia with 
respect to her ‘ traditional ambition.’ It is not true, he said, that the 
Czars at any time looked forward to the conquest and annexation of the 
European provinces of Turkey, or of her capital.” 
In Ignatieff’s view, Peter the Great's ‘‘ will” isa myth. Catherine 
II, did indulge in ‘‘a vague, baseless fancy” of establishing a Greek 
State, with Constantinople for its capital and a Russian Grand 
Duke for its sovereign. But that was the only occasion on 
which it ever entered into the plans of Russian policy to establish 
a new empire on the ruins of the Ottoman Power. The illusions 
of Catherine’s reign have long since passed away, according to 
Ignatieff :— 

“ Tarkey may have been to Russia what Cuba was to the United 

States of America. So long as the American Union was a slave-hold- 
ing community, Cuba, as the only slave-market, would have been to 
the working Cabinet a priceless acquisition. But since the triumph 
of the cause of Abolitionism, at the end of the Civil War, that island, 
with its half-million of slaves, would be a burden and a cause of strife 
to the Americans, who now would never take it, even if it were offered 
to them as a gift by Spain herself, and with the world’s consent. 
Upon the same ground, the Russians reason, the Government of St. 
Petersburg, whatever may have been its former views, whatever aspira- 
tions it may have cherished before the instinct of nationality and love 
of self-government spread even among the less advanced races, would 
now, for its own sake, shrink from the responsibility of subjugating to 
its sway twenty millions of subjects of various races, creed, and lan- 
guage, discordant on every subject except on the one of the antipathy 
which all of them—Roumans, Greeks, Slavys—cherish and openly evince 
towards Russia.” 
Moldavians, Wallachs, Serbs, Montenegrins, Russia, according 
to Ignatieff—who has here history on his side—‘‘ most powerfully 
helped to withdraw from the unbearable Mussulman yoke.” But 
their gratitude would be turned into hate, were Russia to change 
liberation from the Turk into absorption by Russia. And this is 
what Russia would be obliged to do, if she were to take possession 
of Constantinople. That imperial city in the hands of Russia, 
would of necessity become her capital ; and ‘‘ can it be supposed 
that the Muscovite, who is now awakening to a proud sense of 
his nationality, would abandon his bracing climate, the hardy yet 
fertile soil of Holy Russia, wherein lies the compact strength of 
his colossal State, to expose himself to the enervating influence 
of southern regions?” ‘The Emperor Nicholas, by the way, be- 
lieved that the temptation here sketched out would be too strong 
for the Muscovite, and therefore, he proposed to save him from 
the temptation by making Constantinople a free city. Either 
reason is of course a serious one, why Russia should be dis- 
inclined to possess herself of Constantinople. 

But what, then, does Russia want, on the break-up of the 
Ottoman Empire, if she wants neither Constantinople nor any 
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part of European Turkey? She wants two things, according to 
Ignatieff :— 

“She endeavours to keep the Ottoman Empire together as long as 
it will hold, and she lays the basis of the new edifice which may at 
some future time rise on its ruins. In pursuit of the first object, she 
suggests to the Porte such broad measures of reform as may establish a 
modus vivendi suitable to the various races aud creeds subject to its 
sway. With a view to future contingencies, she sanctions, if she does 
not encourage, the development of self-government in those provinces 
which, like Roumania and Servia, are no longer amenable to Ottoman 
rule, and whose aspirations to independence can no longer be curbed 
Were the period for the dissolution of the Turkish Empire and for the 
expulsion of the Mussulmans from Europe to arrive, Russia’s scheme 
would be to establish a confederacy of States in the Balkan Peninsula, 
possibly also including the Asiatic provinces on the Straits and the 
Propontis, which might have its centre on the Bosphorus, when Stam. 
boul, Galata, and Scutari would be raised to the rank of a free city, or 
perhaps of three free cities, the whole community being erected with 
the sanction and placed under the joint protection of all the European 
Powers.” 

Such is Ignatieff’s exposition of Russian policy in regard to Turkey, 
and it is very important just at present. We believe it to be a sin. 
cere exposition, —just because it is based on common-sense, and on 
an enlightened perception of the interests of Russia. There never 
was a wilder delusion than the notion that Russia has any designs 
on India. Russia, though she does not shriek about her * interests,” 
understands them far too well to embark on perilous and unprofit- 
able enterprises. And for our part, we earnestly trust that Ignatieff 
and his Government have really come to the conclusion that “the 
period of the dissolution of the Turkish Empire has arrived,” 
and that, instead of a patched-up peace, they will propose some 
such scheme as the above. England, we believe, and all Europe 
might support it. It may not be the best possible scheme, but 
let Turkish rule be once abolished, and the subject-races be left 
to govern themselves, under the protection of Europe, and we 
have no fear for the consequences. We have occupied so much 
space already, that we have only time to add that Mr. Gallenga’s 
book is by no means confined to the Eastern Question. It deals 
with a great variety of other matters, in a style which is both 


instructive and picturesque. 





THE FIRST OPPONENT OF CHRISTIANITY.* 

TuE interesting analysis by Mr. Froude, in the February number 
of Fraser's Magazine, of the argument of Celsus against Christi- 
anity, answered by Origen, deserves a fuller notice than the slight 
allusion already made to it in these pages, or indeed, than any 
that our limits will now allow us to supply. The work it aims at 
reproducing would be one of the most interesting to our genera- 
tion in the whole legacy of the past. When Mr. Froude says 
that the argument it contained ‘‘ obstructed the progress of 
Christianity for about a century,” he will not find many to agree 
with him ; but every reader must share his belief that ‘“‘ no more 
valuable addition could be made to theological history than 
an account of the impression made by Christianity on the 
minds of cultivated Romans, while its message was still new.” 
This valuable contribution to the history of thought he has done 
his best to supply. He has extracted from the tangled web of ortho- 
dox refutation and woven into acoherent whole, the scraps of dis- 
jointed quotation, now for the first time accessible to the mere 
English reader, which are all that remain to us from the argu- 
ment of the first intelligent Pagan who thought the new supersti- 
tion worth demolishing. And the value which such a work would 
possess for any age is much increased for a generation to whose 
eyes the strange eclipse that has come over the Christian faith 
seems to reproduce the dimness of its dawn. They are thus 
enabled to compare the similarities and the contrasts of the 
heathenism which confronted Christianity as an ephemeral upstart, 
and the heathenism that is in part its offspring, in part its long- 
trained enemy. 

It may seem ungracious to receive such a contribution with 
anything but pure gratitude. We cannot, however, quite omit the 
ungracious part of the critic’s office. Passing over the strange 
perverseness which translates andj: Acyos, ‘true story,” there 
not being a word of narrative, true or false, in the pleading of 
Celsus, which is generally translated ‘a true discourse ;” 
we cannot omit all expression of our disappointment at the 
slight and inconsistent manner in which Mr. Froude has 
dealt with the surely important question of authorship. It 
has been the source of much controversy. The Celsus 
whom Origen answered is sometimes (Mr. Froude says 
generally) identified with a friend of Lucian’s, to whom he 
dedicated one of his treatises, in token of their common admira- 





* “Origen and Celsus.” Fraser's Magazine for February. London: Longmans. 
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tion for the great liberator of the human race from the bondage of 
superstition—for Epicurus, “‘who wasa saint indeed.” We cannot 
help thinking that the dramatic propriety of finding in the same man 
an adversary of the most spiritual of the Fathers and a friend of 
the Voltaire of his age has helped out the slender amount of 
evidence for the theory. If, indeed, we could test it by nothing 
but Origen’s assertions about Celsus, it would hardly be questioned, 
and its supporters have little more to say in its favour than asking 
us if a writer of the third century was not likely to know more 
about a writer of the second than any writer of the nine- 
teenth, We are, however, as little convinced as if we 
were told that somebody was an Ultramontane Roman 
Catholic, and shown a pamphlet he had written to prove the 
Pope to be Antichrist. ‘‘ Yes,” our informant must plead, to 
fill out the parallel, ‘he hides his dangerous doctrine artfully 
enough, but you can distinguish it, if you will read between the 
lines.” Surely we should all want to know the ground of our 
friend’s opinion, before giving it much weight. And this is just 
what Origen never supplies. Celsus, he says, has long been dead, and 
he hears that he has written other books, some of which he should 
like to see. This is not the tone of a man who has very satis- 
factory reasons for some improbable view of the person of whom 
he thus speaks, and it seems to us about as improbable that the 
game man should regard the Pope as Antichrist and be a devout 
Roman Catholic, as that an Epicurean should have written 
nine out of ten of the passages quoted by Origen. Of 
course, neither view is impossible; life is long enough for 
startling changes, and a certain amount of evidence would track 
the most contradictory views to the same pen. But the only 
certain evidence here is the apparent belief of Origen that his 
adversary is Lucian’s friend, and the identity of a common name. 
About twenty Celsuses are known to us in the first three centuries, 
and Origen’s view is so perplexing to himself, that in one passage 
(IV., 54) he declares himself ready to abandon it. Probably it 
would not need more justification to himself than the fact that some 
Epicurean Celsus might conceivably have written the work he 
was answering, and the temptation, common, we fear, to good 
men in all ages, to ascribe unpopular doctrine to their assailants. 
The belief as to matter of fact of fervent enthusiasm is no 
sufficient voucher for a theory which supposes a man to have 
held a particular creed, and brings forward in evidence a volume 
the greater part of which is diametrically opposed to that 
creed. However, we must allow that the opinion of scholars 
is divided on the question, and that the newest opinion 
does identify Lucien’s friend and Origen’s foe. Mr. Froude 
seems to us to side with one party in the text, and go 
over to another in the notes. Perhaps he thinks Origen’s 
Celsus might not be Lucian’s Celsus, and yet might 
be an Epicurean. That theory seems to us to combine the 
disadvantages of both its rivals. It is difficult enough to believe 
a man held one set of views, when every word in evidence proves 
him to have held the opposite. Still people do change their 
views, and if you have independent evidence of both, the theory 
may hold. But to allow that there was an Epicurean Celsus 
who was Lucian’s friend, and also a Platonic Celsus who was 
Origen’s opponent, and yet that this last-named Celsus held 
views like those of his namesake, and unlike all those which 
we know him to have expressed, and all this on the evidence of 
aman who knew nothing of Celsus but that he had long been 
dead, seems to us to go out of one’s way to hunt improbabilities. 
“Well, but what does it matter?” the reader may ask. 
“The important question is, what did a heathen of the second 
century find to object to in Christianity, not how did he manage 
to reconcile these objections with other views, or did he reconcile 
them with other views?” That, we suppose, is Mr. Froude’s 
opinion. We think, on the other hand, that the view of the 
argument here set before us is due in a great measure to 
an erroneous view of its authorship. When Mr. Froude 
says that ‘‘the method of thought of Celsus was scientific, 
in the strictest modern sense,” he mast be forgetting the 
Opinions which we know Celsus to have put forth, and re- 
membering only those he is accused of concealing. But the 
English critic, with candour equal to that of the Alexandrian 
Father, finds us in materials for his own refutation. He paints 
Celsus in his commentary as a prophet of our philosophic 
Agnostics, but his text reveals a true disciple of that 
thinker who of all that ever lived would have been their most 
strenuous opponent. ‘The spirit apprehends the things of the 
spirit, the eye apprehends the things of the eye,” is not the say- 
ing of one who would be welcomed as an ally by our physicists. 
The fine passage quoted by Mr. Froude (p. 159,—b) from which 


we have extracted this sentence, is in every word a protest 
against his own account of the doctrine there expressed. 
Indeed, the premisses from which he draws the conclusion 
that the first attack upon Christianity was remarkably like the 
latest, and we that the two were remarkably unlike, are all 
accepted by himself. We may here, therefore, close the un- 
gracious part of our task, and leave his own readers to judge 
between us. 

A large part of our interest in the work of Celsus depends on 
the fact that it is the argument of a Platonist. If we took Mr. 
Froude’s view of it, we should regard it as a very interesting 
expression of an individual mind ; but it gains largely in value if, 
and we could not do so if we took it as the work of an Epicurean, 
we may regard it as an utterance characteristic of its age. 
The second century was as far removed from being an epoch of 
enlightened Materialism, which we take to be the simplest popu- 
lar description of Epicureanism, as any period with which we are 
acquainted. It was an age of mystic worship, of magica} 
rites, of superstition, and of earnest piety. We cannot 
think that at such a time the Epicurean—that is, the culti- 
vated Rationalist—would have considered Christianity worth 
refutation. It, then, would have appeared to him probably an 
insignificant variation on the mystic Deism generally prevalent, 
not more noxious than many other forms of the same disease, and 
probably rather less threatening. For the age of the Antonines repre- 
sents a great pause in the development of the new faith. Christianity 
would be, no doubt, a very obvious phenomenon to any believer 
in this mystic Deism, to which it would probably present itself as 
a dangerous foe; but to one who stood outside the common belief 
in a supernatural order of things, an Alexander of Aboniteichos, 
an Apollonius of Tyana, were probably more striking types 
of the charlatan of the age than the introducer of new mysteries 
(so Lucian speaks of Christ), whose wonders were less obvious, and 
whose followers might not appear much more numerous, The 
disciple of Epicurus would have found much in the age to move 
his scorn, and the Christian would come in for a share of it, but 
hardly for a share sufficiently large to be made the representative 
of the superstition of the age. 

The case, however, was widely different with the disciple of 
Plato. It would be by a slight distortion only that the demand 
for faith (which seems to have been the head and front of the 
offence of the Christians in the eyes of Celsus) might be re- 
garded as an inversion of the great lesson the Platonist had learnt 
from his master,—to subject all common notions to the test of a 
rigid examination, to leave no formula unquestioned, no bundle 
of conceptions unsearched. To the philosopher, the Christian 
would seem to inhabit an inverted world. The lover of wisdom 
was to be deposed from his pre-eminence, and the supreme fool 
to be installed in his place. Truth was to be found not by the 
patient and earnest seeker after truth, not by the man who had 
purified his vision by contemplation of the eternal and abiding reali- 
ties of the invisible world, but by the thoughtless, the untaught, the 
imbecile. ‘‘'Take away this preposterous demand,” the Platonist 
might say, ‘‘and what is left isa poor and diluted copy of my own 
erced.” What was distinctive in Christianity seemed an inver- 
sion of the lesson of Plato. What was valuable in it seemed a 
plagiarism from the teaching of Plato. It was thus divided 
between what was superfluous and what was supremely hurtful. 

Nor was it on intellectual ground alone that Christianity 
would appear to demand this inversion of every principle of 
sound sense. ‘The difficulties of Celsus were, in a large measure, 
the difficulties of the elder brother in the parable of the Pro- 
digal Son. The teaching of that parable seems to us fatally 
misunderstood, by those who take it as a mere warning against 
envy. No doubt the perplexities it suggests are brought out 
more sharply by the keenness of self-centred feeling, but they 
are not created by it. Whatever can be said in answer to 
these difficulties, as far as we see, is said by Frederick Robert- 
son, in a short sermon on that parable, with a force imply- 
ing the fullest sense of their strength. But there are many 
reasons why men should have felt these difficulties more vividly 
in the second century than in the nineteenth. When the great 
idea of Redemption has been before the world for 1,800 years, it 
influences a larger part of man than his belief. Christianity has 
entered so deeply into the heart of the modern world, that even 
where it is most completely rejected by the intellect, its mora] 
standard remains, at all events foratime. And thus it happens that 
redemption is accepted as an ideal, even when no divine redeemer 
is supposed to have trodden this earth. ‘Those who have ceased 
to believe it a work of God, still feel no doubt that it is to be the 








great work of man. Thus while the elder brother represents a 
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perennial phase of difficulty in the aspect of Christianity, his 
perplexities can never be characteristic of an age in which all that 
is good and all that is weak alike impel us to a tenderness for the 
sinner, the fool, and the pauper, of which no ancient could have 
had any conception. 

And in no time were the difficulties of a faith that seemed to set 
wisdom and virtue at a disadvantage brought into such prominent 
relief as in the first two centuries of our era, for there never was an 
age quite so rich in the contrasts of good and evil. Marcus Aurelius 
in the highest and Epictetus in the lowest social position showed 
how much saintly wisdom may be common to the Emperor and 
the slave, and the gentle tolerance and wide sympathy of Plutarch 
light up the intermediate zone of life with something of the same 
spirit. A telling background was supplied by such men as 
Domitian and his fiatterers,—he being the worst man that ever 
lived, according to M. Renan, but not much more despicable 
than the clever men who fawned upon him, Such contrasts are 
hardly matched in any subsequent period of the world’s history. 
There was never afterwards a time when the black was so black, 
and there have not been many times when the white was so white. 
But the moral sense thus stimulated was, if we have rightly 
judged the attack of Celsus, the very thing which rose up 
against Christianity, and all the pure-minded and pious men 
we have named rejected or ignored Christianity, while one was 
its persecutor. 

It needs a great effort of imagination to realise the astonish- 
ment with which the aristocratic spirit of the old world must 
have recoiled before a faith which would seem, and not alto- 
gether untruly, to take under its especial patronage the virtues of 
the slave. We cannot, with all our efforts, put ourselves in their 
point of view. In some indirect manner, the Christian ideal of 
humility affects every fibre of modern life. The conventional 
formulas of intercourse, among a thousand more important 
signs, bear testimony to the degree in which Christendom has 
accepted the low estimate of self as the right one, and we cannot 
imagine this an object of contempt. We do not, indeed, believe 
that the branch would continue to put forth leaves long after the 
stem was severed from the root, but that it does so for a time there 
is no doubt, and the Paganism of our day can give us no gauge 
of the contempt for lowliness in the age when Christianity began 
to set its ideal before the world. And the Platonist would add 
to this contempt, which, in his own way, he felt as much as any 
one, the intense dislike inspired by a distorted resemblance to an 
object of reverence. To resemble truth is the bitterest aggrava- 
tion. of error. 

The fact that one of the chief adversaries of Christianity 
was the spiritual teacher of the old world, represents a 
state of things as different as possible from ours. The 
lesson of Plato was the illusoriness of the sensible, the perman- 
ence of the intelligible world. That which was discerned through 
eye and ear was a fading dream ; time spent in its investigation 
did not only delay, but hindered the discovery of truth. He 
addressed the human race as a mathematical teacher who, on find- 
ing his pupils studying geometry by experiments on clay models, 
should warn them that they were setting up the inaccuracies of 
the eye and the hand asa barrier against the certainties of the 
mind, and making their investigation into the nature of form by 
a method which would teach them nothing but the nature of 
clay. And so far as the mathematician is concerned, the 
warning, if we can imagine it necessary, would be as dis- 
tinct now as it would have been then. But as a type of the 
attitude of the Philosopher towards the investigation of truth 

generally, nothing can possibly be more remote from the point 
of view of our day. We have come to believe that the re- 
ports of eye and ear form absolutely our only data. We differ 
as to the extent of the inferences which may be drawn from them, 
and no doubt there are many who still believe that the true inter- 
pretation of a world of sense leads to the belief in a world beyond 
sense, but that any faculties within us communicate with this 


turn away from religion is not any antagonism between the theor. 
of the creation taught by Darwin and Lyell and that which we 
find in the Pentateuch ; it is the obliteration, by the influx of 
new ideas, of all that makes the background of Christianity, It 
is not possible for a finite mind to contemplate at once the 
idea of uninterrupted sequence, which is all that we mean 
natural law, with that group of beliefs gathered up in the 
Christian hope of deliverance from evil, and from the stand. 
point of the modern man of science, tracing to their source 
the influences which have affected character, watching the 
link of cause and effect which bind wrong tempers and actiong 
with physical misfortunes, the idea of sin disappears. But this 
is no less true of the Platonic beliefs which come forth in 
Mr. Froude’s eloquent and skilful reconstruction of the “ Truth. 
ful Discourse ” of Celsus,—they shadow forth a view of good and 
evil that is out of harmony with the Christian view of good and 
evil. To a mind absorbed in the Platonic antithesis of the fleet. 
ing and the abiding, the antithesis of a kingdom of Heaven anda 
kingdom which is opposed to it must seem a radical misconcep- 
tion of the true good. Hatred, envy, and resentment are as real 
as love, pity, and forgiveness, and far more vivid. ‘The art of 
measurement,” Socrates is made to say, in the Protagoras, “ig 
that which would save the soul.” There are few students of 
Plato, probably, who have not recognised in those words at 
different times a profound truth and a bitter mockery. A true 
view of the relative magnitudes of the various aims which 
distract the soul seems sometimes all that it needs to be at 
peace. At other times, and perhaps more often, this know- 
ledge is seen to be that which would only increase its misery, 
To distinguish the permanent from the transitory, reality from 
appearance, significance from insignificance,—this is what is 
promised to the student of Plato, and in many states of mind it 
seems all we need. When we are longing for deliverance from 
evils that seem the most real and permanent things in the world 
of human experience, promises like these are the bitterest 
mockery of the spirit’s deepest needs. But this last mood does 
not last always. And thus the truths of the intellect once hid 
the truths of the spirit, just as the truths of the senses do in our 
day. Thus also, we believe, they will hold their place, when 
they are no longer accepted as the whole or the largest part of 
that which the human spirit needs, in the words of the scoffing 
Lucian, to deliver it ‘‘from vain fears, needless desires, and 
groundless hopes, and to breathe into it the repose of secure and 
absolute liberty.” 





A POET’S LOVE-LETTERS.* 
In days when the wishes of ‘‘the pious founder” are not 
regarded with any superstitious respect, it is, we suppose, natural 
that the wishes of the poetic letter-writer should be regarded 
with none at all. As far as we can judge from the intense and 
acute horror with which Keats evidently regarded the discussion 
of his love by a coterie of friends, the notion of confiding his 
love-letters to the general public, though it were more than fifty 
years after his death, would have been simply hateful to him. 
He had all the dread which every man of strong nature is sure to 
feel of any contact between purely personal though very deep 
emotions, and the curious criticism of an indifferent world. 
Feelings the only meaning of which is individual, ought 
to be reserved for those for whom they have a mean- 
ing. When thrown into a poetic or imaginative form, they are 
of course so far transformed by that process as to be made applic- 
able to the feelings of a thousand different minds under similar. 
circumstances. But while they remain in the form of passionate 
avowals from A to B, and are marked by all the individual detail 
| which applies only to the circumstances of A and B, there is a& 
certain amount of indelicacy in inviting the inspection of all the 
world, from which Keats certainly, for his lifetime at all events, had 
the most sensitive shrinking. And though we do not say that the 
death of both parties, the fame of one of them, and the gulf 
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own summary enables us to discern exactly that sense of the 
supernatural against which the modern belief is a protest. 


| this offence to Keats's feelings, and Mr. Forman would have 
| judged better, we think, had he recommended the owners of 


But the Epicurean of our day, and the Platonist of Celsus’s | these letters to give them to the flames. In proportion to our 
day, have a broad common ground, so far as they are opposed | ,4,,iration for a man of genius, should be our wish to consult his 


to Christianity. They both alike bring in an antithesis which it | vishes as to the disposal of his private concerns. 
is hard, perhaps impossible, to combine in one field of view with | é 

the antithesis of sin and righteousness which lies at the root of 
Christianity. What has made the scientific world of our day | Buxton Forman. London: Reeves and Turner. 
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bea more private concern to any one than the fate of letters 
meant only for one person's eyes, and more or less liable to appear 
unseemly, eceentric, wanting in reticence, if brought under the eyes 
ew with a sense that they are prying into what he would have 
kept from them, if he could. And surely it is a very bad return 
to make to a man of genius for the delight he has given 
us, thus to avail ourselves of the permanence of records to 
which he would certainly have given, if he had been able, 
no longer existence than that of the two persons of whose 
tie to each other these letters formed some of the most im- 

rtant links. You might almost as fitly reproduce the actual 
lovers’ talks and sighs of the present day for our posterity 
fifty years hence, by the help of the talking phonograph, 
as reproduce letters of this kind, which were evidently meant 
to perish with the relation which they recorded and modified. 
Yet who would dream of making love in the presence of 
a talking phonograph? Keats assuredly least of all. And 
we may be sure that if he could have procured paper which was 
bound to crumble into dust before the death of the lady to whom 
he wrote, such paper he would have procured. 

We cannot say, then, that the reading of this little volume 
has given us anything like unmixed pleasure. We have felt 
all through it that we were guilty of an intrusion, which, like all 
intrusions in such a region, Keats would have warmly resented. 
And we have felt, too, something beside this, and quite inde- 
pendent of the uncomfortable feeling of intrusion,—that much in 
these letters which Keats could easily have justified, and would 
have justified, if he had been writing a poem or a play,—by the 
very simple expedient of making us see the object of his passion, 
as well as the glow of the subjective passion itself,—has an un- 


one else? Even the truest admirer of Keats will read these 


comfortably naked, unnatural effect here, where we have only his | 


own side of the relation, and hardly even a single glimpse of 
the other side of it. To hear even a poet raving about his 
“swooning admiration” of a lady’s beauty, while that lady's 
beauty is a blank to us, or worse than a blank,—represented by a 


very ugly black silhouette of a young lady with a high cap, an | 


impossible waist, and a big nose,—is quite as painful in an artistic 
sense, as it is in a moral sense by giving us the feeling of being 
made party to a breach of personal confidence. We are aware 
that Miss Brawne indicated her impression that ultimately these 
records of Keats’s passion might be published, but in so doing 
she only betrayed, we think, how imperfectly she understood, or 
how little she respected, Keats’s horror of any revelation of the 
kind. ; 

But though this little book is in both the ways we have men- 
tioned distasteful to us, it would be false to say that it is without 
interest. It bears the marks of Keats’s genius in many of the 
letters, and the marks of his individual character in almost all. 
It is, for instance, most characteristic of Keats to say that if the 
lady with whom he is so deeply in love, should ever feel for a 
man at the first sight what he did for her, he should not 
quarrel with her, though he should hate himself, but he ‘‘ should 
burst, if the thing were not as fine, as a man, as you are asa 
woman.” So passionate a love of beauty had Keats, that doubt- 
less he was capable, even in such a trial as this, of admitting to 
himself,—at least if so it were,—that “the thing” was ‘as 
fine as a man” as his fiancée was as a woman. Whether Keats 
himself, however, would have felt less inclined ‘‘ to burst ” after 
making that avowal to himself, than he would have done if he 
had, in his esthetic conscience, been compelled to deny this in- 
dignantly in regard to ‘ the thing,” it is not easy to say. Nor 
does he seem to have been actually tried to this extent. Still it 
is most characteristic of Keats that he should even have imagined 
himself likely to suffer less, if the lady of his choice were to fall 
in love with “a thing” who was “as fine as a man as she was as 
& woman,” than he would have suffered if she were to fall in 
love with a creature of less excellence. 

Again, the intense horror of “settling” in life which Keats 
expresses, i.¢., of falling into a limited and conventional routine, 
is only less individually characteristic of Keats, because 
it has certainly haunted many another poet,—Goethe, for 
instance,—quite as sharply. Still not only is it character- 
istic of the class of poets to which Keats belonged, but the 
mode in which he gives expression to it is highly character- 
istic of himself individually. In leaving Shanklin for Winchester, 
he writes :— 

“ You would delight v 8 he cliffs, 
Woods, hills, sands, pang Sggeen by heed —. Keone not so 


fine but I shall give them a hearty good-bye to exchange them for my 
Cathedral. Yet, again, I am not so tired of scenery as to hate Switzer- 


land. We might spend a pleasant year at Berne or Zurich—if it should 
please Venus to hear my ‘ thee to hear us, O Goddess.’ And if 
she should hear, God forbid we should what people call set¢/e—turn into 
a pond, a stagnant Lethe—a vile crescent, row or buildings. Better be 
imprudent moveables than prudent fixtures. Open my mouth at the 
street door like the lion’s head at Venice to receive hateful cards, letters, 
messages. Go out and wither at tea parties; freeze at dinners; bake 
at dances; simmer at routs. No, my love, trust yourself to me, and I 
will find you nobler amusement, fortune favouring.” 


One of his great pleasures at Winchester was to be the following : 
—‘ At Winchester I shall get your letters more readily ; and it 
being a cathedral city, I shall have a pleasure, always a great one 
to me when near a Cathedral, of reading them during the service 
up and down the aisle.” Rather a cynical peripatetic pleasure, 
this, during service-time, and one that can only have been taken 
not very considerately for the worship of others. But in another 
letter Keats says, ‘‘ My creed is Love, and you are its only tenet,” 
and that was, we suppose, his excuse for reading its homilies in a 
Cathedral, ‘‘ during the service, up and down the aisle.” 

The most characteristic, however, of any of these letters, at 
least the most characteristic of those which are not so personal 
as to give us the sense of prying into his secrets in the perusal, 
is the last letter written from Winchester, in what Keats regarded 
as a hard literary mood, when his heart was surrounded with the 
#s triplex of imaginative prepossessions. In this letter he speake 
of seeing the lady of his choice through a mist of other images 
and cares, and apologises throughout (with much tenderness) for 
the iron hardness of his thought and style :— 


‘* Winchester, August 17th. [Postmark, 16th August, 1819.]—My 
dear girl,—what shall I say for myself? I have been here four days 
and not yet written you—'tis true I have had many teasing letters of 
business to dismiss—and I have been in the claws, like a serpent in an 
eagle’s, of the last act of our tragedy. This is no excuse; I know it; I 
do not presume to offer it. I have no right either to ask a speedy 
answer to let me know how lenient you are—I must remain some days 
in a Mist—I see you through a Mist; as I daresay you do me by this 
time. Believe in the first Letters I wrote you: I assure you I felt as I 
wrote—I could not write so now. The thousand images I have had 
pass- through my brain—my uneasy spirits—my unguess’d fate—all 
spread as a veil between me and you. Remember I have had no idle 
leisure to brood over you—’tis well perhaps I have not. I could not 
have endured the throng of jealousies that used to haunt me before I 
| had plunged so deeply into imaginary interests. I would fain, as my 
| sails are set, sail on without an interruption for a Brace of Months 
| longer—I am in complete cue—in the fever; and shall in these four 
| Months do an immense deal. This Page as my eye skims over it I see 
| is excessively unloverlike and ungallant—I cannot help it—I am no 
| officer in yawning quarters; no Parson-Romeo. My Mind is heap’d to 

the full; stuff'd like a cricket-ball—if I strive to fill it more it would 
| burst. I know the generality of women would hate me for this; that I 
| should have so unsoften’d, so hard a Mind as to forget them; forget the 
| brightest realities for the dull imaginations of my own Brain. But I 
conjure you to give it a fair thinking; and ask yourself whether ‘tis not 
better to explain my feelings to you, than write artificial Passion.— 
Besides, you would see through it. It would be vain to strive to de- 
ceive you. "Tis harsh, harsh, I know it. My heart seems now made of 
iron—I could not write a proper answer to an invitation to Idalia. You 
are my Judge: my forehead is on the ground. You seem offended ata 
little simple innocent childish playfulness in my last. I did not 
seriously mean to say that you were endeavouring to make me keep 
my promise. I beg your pardon for it. °Tis but just your pride should 
take the alarm—serrous/y. You say I may do as I please—I do not 
think with any conscience I can; my cash resources are for the present 
stopp’d; I fear for some time. I spend no money, but it increases my 
debts. I have all my life thought very little of these matters—they 
seem not to belong to me. It may be a proud sentence; but by 
Heaven I am as entirely above all matters of interest as the Sun is 
above the Earth—and though of my own money I should be careless ; 
of my Friends’ I must be spare. You see how I go on—like so many 
strokes of a hammer. I cannot help it—I am impell’d, driven to it. I 
am not happy enough for silken Phrases, and silver sentences. I can 
no more use soothing words to you than if I were at this moment 
engaged in a charge of Cavalry. Then you will say I should not write 
at all.—Should I not? This Winchester is a fine place; a beautiful 
cathedral and many other ancient buildings in the environs. The little 
coffin of a room at Shanklin is changed for a large room, where I can 
promenade at my pleasure—looks out on to a beautiful—blank side of a 
house. It is strange I should like it better than the view of the sea 
from our window at Shanklin. I began to hate the very posts there— 
the voice of the old Lady over the way was getting a great Plague. 
The Fisherman’s face never altered any more than our black teapot— 
the knob, however, was knock’d off, to my little relief. I am getting 
a great dislike of the picturesque, and can only relish it over again by 
secing you enjoy it. One of the pleasantest things I have seen 
lately was at Cowes. The Regent in his Yatch* (I think they 
spell it) was anchored opposite—a beautiful vessel—and all the 
Yatchs and boats on the coast were passing and repassing it, and 
circuiting and tacking about it in every direction. I never beheld 
anything so silent, light, and graceful. As we pass’d over to South- 
ampton, there was nearly an accident. There came by a Boat, well 
mann’d, with two naval officers at the stern. Our Bow-lines took the 
top of their little mast and snapped it off close by the board. Had the 
mast been a little stouter, they would have been upset. In so trifling 
an event, I could not help admiring our seamen,—neither officer nor 








* This word is of course left as found in the letter ; an editor who. 
should spell it yacht would be guilty of representing as thinking what he 
not 4 
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man in the whole Boat moved a muscle,—they scarcely notic’d iteven with 
words. Forgive me for this flint-worded Letter, and believe and see 
that I cannot think of you without some sort of energy, though mal 
& propos. Even as I leave off, it seems to me that a few more moments’ 
thought of you would uncrystallise and dissolve me. I must not give 
way to it—but turn to my writing again—if I fail, I shall die hard. O my 
love, your lips are growing sweet again to my fancy—I must forget 
them. Ever your affectionate Keats.” 
That seems to us a letter most characteristic of Keats, well worth 
preserving, and not of the purely personal character of most of 
the correspondence. The idea throughout is that the writer's 
heart, while it is occupied with the world of poetry, ‘‘ seems 
made of iron ;” that the sentences of the letter he wrote while 
thus employed are like ‘‘ strokes of a hammer ;” that instead of 
writing soothing words, he is ‘‘ engaged in a charge of cavalry,” 
and that all this hardness is due to his poetic preoccupations. 
That fancy of his is very characteristic of the depth of his poetic 
fife. And still more the touching plea for what he calls his “ flint- 
worded letter,”—namely, that it proves, at all events, that he can- 
not think of her to whom it is addressed ‘‘ without some sort of 
energy,”—and the melting into genuine love in the last sentence, 
as his fancy conjures up once more her to whom he is writing, 
are curiously characteristic of a poet whose love of beauty was so 
strong, that it alone seemed to satisfy him like love of a person, 
and was his only equivalent for personal affection, and who evi- 
dently made even the lady of his choice jealous of her own beauty, 
since she seems to have feared, not perhaps untruly, that he loved 
her for her beauty, not for herself, and so fearing, was not able 
to elicit from Keats any positive contradiction. 

The little volume is, indeed, full of Keats. And yet we would 
rather that it had been buried in the oblivion to which assuredly 
he himself would have consigned it. 





THE WAR-SHIPS OF EUROPE.* 


WE often hear it said, in these days of great armies and of con- 
‘tinuous improvements in military organisation, that Europe has 
been turned into a vast camp. From a perusal of this book, 
it would appear that the sea-coasts of our quarter of the globe 
have no less been turned into great arsenals and building- 
yards. A short paragraph in it puts before us with great 
plainness the startling results of the labours of ship-builders 
during the past few years. ‘As a résumé of interesting facts 
relating to armoured fleets, it may be stated that the grand 
total of all the European armoured ships that have been 
built down to the present time amounts in the aggregate to 
1,014,500 tons,” an amount, we may observe, equal to more 
than two-thirds of the whole tonnage of the vast fleet of British 
steamers engaged in the foreign trade in 1876; yet it includes 
only the ironclads of various European navies, omitting Brazil, 
Chili, Peru, and Japan, which have all been pretty good cus- 
tomers of this country for that favourite article of commerce,—a 
man-of-war. ‘The grand total of al] the armoured ships built 
and building for the British Navy up to January, 1876, amounts 
in the aggregate, to 317,000 tons, and the cost thereof, in round 
numbers, to eighteen million pounds sterling.” No European 
Power that has the smallest pretensions to the possession of a 
navy is entirely without ironclad vessels, Portugal even having 
one, and Greece two, whilst the Argentine Confederation has 
the latter number, Japan three, if not four—one having recently 
been lost—and China at least one armour-plated gunboat, 
showing that the desire to possess these costly structures is not 
confined to Europe only. 

Any person who wishes to see what has come of all the expendi- 
ture of money and skill devoted during so many years to the 
turning-out of fighting-ships of previously unheard-of powers 
will find a vast deal of information, perhaps all that he 
may be seeking, in this volume. It is in reality the official 
report to the Secretary of the United States Navy of a naval 
constructor, Mr. King, who was sent to Europe by the 
Minister in 1875, to inquire concerning and report upon 
the ships composing European navies, and the appliances for 
building them and keeping them in repair. Mr. King was occu- 
pied in this duty just a year, and his report was published about 
twelve months ago. The present edition has been prepared by 
an English naval architect, who does not reveal his name, but 
who evidently possesses excellent and perhaps exceptional 
means of verifying the original author's statements, and of bring- 
ing the information which the book is intended to convey down 





* The War-Ships of Europe. Being the Substance of a Work recently published 
in America, by Chief Engineer King, U.S.N. Revised and Corrected throughout, 
= — Notes, by an English Naval Architect. Portsmouth: Griffin and 











to a very recent date. There could probably be no better tribute 
to its value than to state the fact that it is an official com. 
munication to a foreign Government, annotated and corrected by 
a professional expert, of evident skill and knowledge of his subject, 
Written originally by a foreigner, and one belonging to a country 
whose fleet is not included in the survey which the book containg 
we are more likely to get a really accurate estimate of the effi. 
ciency of any given Navy, than if we had to depend upon the 
work of a native of any one of the countries noticed. A recent 
French writer on the same subject has complained that foreign 
critics have attributed to him, in his appreciation of their 
country’s ships, a ‘national error” in computing efficiency, 
similar to that ‘‘ personal error” which has to be guarded 
against in the case of astronomical observations. This 
source of incorrectness, if it exist in Mr. King’s report, 
has been eliminated by his English editor. It would be diffi. 
cult to make such a book other than interesting at such a time ag 
the present, when the work of reconstruction has been going on 
all over Europe and, as Mr. King says, considering “there hag 
never been a time during peace in which such large expenditures 
for naval purposes were made as at present, and such radical 
changes effected in the construction of ships-of-war.” Its interest 
is not confined to its containing detailed and clear descriptions of 
the vessels which compose our own squadrons, it is extended con- 
siderably by these being accompanied by almost equally explicit 
accounts of the vessels which sail under foreign flags. We know 
what is doing at Wilhelmshaven, at Pola, and at Spezzia, equally 
with Portsmouth and Chatham. Nearly half the book is occu. 
pied by the author's report upon our own Navy, its ships, 
dockyards, and educational machinery. ‘‘ England,” as he 
says, ‘is in the fore-front, as the leader and model to all 
European Naval Powers.” And it is not surprising that, 
holding this opinion, he should devote whole chapters to the 
consideration of individual British ships. Naval architect of the 
present epoch though he is, he can still lament over the decay 
of the beautiful in Naval design which is so commonly attri- 
buted to the introduction of ironclads. Though not disposed to 
deny that recent shipbuilding has done much to abolish the 
poetry of the sailor’s occupation, or that the beauties of the trim 
and saucy frigates of the past have been ill-replaced by the con- 
structions of the present, we still think that, even from a sailor's 
point of view, the evil has been much exaggerated. An 
ironclad is not necessarily a hideous monster. Some of 
Mr. Reed’s creations have a stately beauty of their own, not 
surpassed by that belonging to the old three-deckers. The 
latter, indeed, themselves looked clumsy to the eye that had 
lighted, during long cruises in the Pacific for instance, upon no 
ships-of-war but light frigates and corvettes. The ‘ Bellerophon,’ 
notwithstanding her iron hull and plated sides, has always been 
universally hailed in the Service as a ship of unusual grace, whilst 
the ‘ Hercules’ and the ‘ Sultan’ convey an idea of power which 
in itself is a manifestation of beauty of a high order. Still the 
new turret-ships certainly do present an ungainly appearance, 
which all sailors naturally deplore. 

Mr. King is singular in one respect. He has a good word to 
say of the British Admiralty. This alone perhaps would stamp 
him as a foreigner. That any one owning allegiance to her Most 
Gracious Majesty could find anything to say in favour of the 
authorities at Whitehall is of course too much to expect. If we 
want to hear ‘‘ the Board” commended, we must go across the 
Atlantic or the Channel. He says, ‘‘ The British Admiralty has 
long been noted for its careful investigation of untried plans pro- 
posed for ships of the Royal Navy. As a rule, it only adopts use- 
ful inventions, after they have been successfully worked in the 
Mercantile Marine.” He contrasts the policy, as regards 
the designs of our own authorities, very favourably with that 
pursued in France, where old forms, even when found imper- 
fect, have been pertinaciously adhered to. ‘The English 
Admiralty have pursued a different and a wiser course. Instead 
of spending their great resources on the construction of ships 
which were fac-similes of each other, they have, with rare excep- 
tions in successive designs, made onward steps in offensive and 
defensive powers.” That this should be the case is to be attributed 
in some measure to the keen interest taken by the public in naval 
matters, an interest which not unnaturally seems astonishing to 
an American :— 

“In contemplating the power of England [says the author], the Navy 
is always regarded as her bulwark. On her Navy England depends 
for security at home and respect abroad. Everything concerning it 
excites eager interest, and it never fails to receive support, whatever 


party is in power. No censure is ever passed upon the large expendi- 
tures for maintenance and addition to the fleets, but the criticisms of 
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and the people are constantly directed at the administration 
ee Admiralty and the types of vessels constructed. If any condi- 
tion proposed in & design is not realised in a completed ship, the fact 
by the Press and severely commented u 


een together with the watchfulness on the progress made 
elsewhere, Las not been without effect.” 
It is certainly consoling to find this eminent foreign authority 
iving it as his opinion that “the British Navy has never since 
the introduction of steam been so strong as it is at the present 
time.” The pages of this book give a striking picture of the 
wonderfully complicated nature of the first-class fighting-ship 
of the present. The ‘Thunderer,’ with her twenty-eight dif- 
ferent steam-engines, must be a sort of floating Birmingham. 
When we add to this multiplicity of machines the appliances for 
the hydraulic loading of the guns, the electric apparatus for firing 
the ship’s ordnance and for exploding torpedoes, and the hand- 
power arrangements for pumping and other purposes, we seem to 
be almost lost in a labyrinth of enginery. Perhaps almost as 
startling as the complexity of the ships is the largeness of the 
sums which they have cost. The ‘Inflexible,’ the ‘ Dreadnought,’ 
and the ‘Alexandra’ all go beyond half-a-million. This makes 
it none the less pleasant to find out that in the newer vessels 
« every conceivable precaution has been taken to provide against 
destruction by rams and torpedoes.” Mr. King’s opinion of the 
small gunboats carrying a single very heavy gun is not so favour- 
able as that usually expressed in this country. They certainly 
have the merit of comparative cheapness, costing, as they do, under 
fourteen thousand pounds. 

The book under review deals in detail with the navies of the 
chief European Powers, and brings very distinctly before us the 
progress which has been made in naval matters by our Continen- 
tal neighbours. lt is a valuable and opportune production. Its 
merit is increased by many very well-executed illustrations, and 
we can see at a glance the peculiar features of nearly every im- 
portant class of ship ; whilst the tables in the appendix afford a 
ready means of estimating the power of foreign fleets, as well as of 
our own. 





THE HOUSE OF CLARISFORD.* 


Tue struggle of the human will against the power of some 
inherited doom has at all times been a favourite theme of tragedy 
and romance. In darker ages, the belief in prophecy or curse, 
descending sometimes in strict entail with the estate, sometimes 
more liberally distributing itself over all the members of a family, 
may have contributed to the moulding of family character, and 
by appealing to superstitious fears and selfish hopes, done much 
towards its own fulfilment. How, in later days, such a tradition 
may still exercise an evil influence over those who think they 
have outgrown it, is shown with much ability in this record of 
the fortunes of the House of Clarisford, a story somewhat com- 
plex and lengthy, leaping freely from one generation to another, 
but preserving throughout a common centre of interest, and 
bound together by one continuous purpose. 

At first, the number of the dramatis persone and their intricate 
relationships puzzle the mind of the reader, who is also rather con- 
fused at the flights, both in time and space, which he is called 
upon to make; but as the story proceeds, the chaos takes form 
and shapes itself into an interesting narrative, in which scarcely 
One character is really superfluous, and the plot moves on with 
accelerating speed to a crisis of more interest than could have 
been looked for in a novel where the love-story is a bygone thing, 
and the hero is brought upon the scene reading the news of the 
birth of his second son. 

—<— however, ‘hangs a tale,” for the second son is 

@ béte noire of the House of Clarisford,—which implied a 
State of feeling on the face of it unjust, since it was the 
murder of a second son by the hand of his elder brother 
that brought down the curse, ‘that as long as there was 
4 second son, no eldest son should hand down the Clarisford 
estate to his own eldest-born, till the heir of Clarisford should 
be thrice lost.” But as the proverb truly says, ‘* Curses, like 
chickens, come home to roost,” and the ban of the eldest brother 
made the position of the second so intolerable, that at last two 
successive heirs presumptive fled from home, preferring to make 
their own way in the world to remaining an object of suspicious 
dislike while waiting for their brother’s shoes at home. How the 
third heir is lost and found we will not unfold, partly out of con- 
sideration for the author, but more because the plot is far too 
cunningly interwoven to be intelligibly unrolled within our allotted 
Space. We must content ourselves with saying that it is not 








* The House of Clarisford: a Prophecy. By Frederick Woodman. London: 
y. 


Samuel Tinsle: 





unworthy of the fertile brain of a Wilkie Collins, and the climax, 
when the smuggler, kidnapper, and villain par excellence of the 
story is buried alive within a secret chamber by the fall of his own 
chimney in a gale of wind, is ghastly enough for Mrs. Radcliffe’s pen. 

The whole of the wilder parts of the story, the tramps and sea- 
faring men, the smugglers and cottage-folk, are admirably drawn. 
They are genuine men and women, and Hampshire men and 
women, racy of the soil. Their speech and ways of living are 
drawn from the life, by one who must have studied them with 
real sympathy under their modern and more softened aspect, for 
the plot of the story is laid some fifty years or more ago, and 
such wild work ag was then carried onin obscure villages, on heaths, 
and in small seaports, would happily be impossible now. Here is 
a peep into rustic innocence in the retired hamlet of Wilsted. It 
will give our readers a fair notion of Mr. Woodman's somewhat 
quaint, but cultivated style,—and careful writing is too scarce in 
the general run of novels not to deserve a word of notice on its 
own account :— 


“ Louisa looked ont of her window before she undressed, but it was 
darker even than on the previous night; the wind had died away, the 
air was still, no sound was heard but the steady dropping of the piti- 
less rain. She went to bed, but could not sleep. The remembrance of 
the face which she had seen in the churchyard by the gate haunted 
her, and the previous scenes with which it had been connected raced 
rapidly but confusedly through her mind. At length she arose and 
walked to the window, thinking that change of posture might tend to a 
change of ideas also,and drew up the blind and looked out into the 
darkness. It was darkness no longer in the direction of the old 
church ; the corpse-lights of Wilsted were lighted, and the side of the 
buildings upon which she looked seemed illuminated as for some great 
gala-day ; lights in the windows, lights in the porch, lights aamns 
like glow-worms along the path and wall. It was scarcely half an 
hour since she had looked towards it last, and could not even trace its 
outline, and now it was all ina blaze. It was so strange, that she could 
not persuade herself, at first, that she was awake, it all looked 
so much like a dream. She was ashamed of doing what her first im- 
pulse would have led her to do; run off into Mrs. Bryant’s room, and 
bring in another witness to this weird spectacle; at last, waking or 
sleeping, she found herself unmistakably alive to the sensation of cold, 
and could not distrust the evidence of this, any more than the rest of 
her senses. Accordingly, she opened the dressing-room door and stole 
softly to her friend’s bedside.” 

Her friend was hard to be convinced that it was not all a dream, 
at length,— 

“ «They are but lights,’ she pleaded, ‘ after all, and lights would do 
no harm; those would put them out who lighted them.’ Was it scepti- 
cism or timidity that suggested the answer, or something else? I only 
know that it is exceedingly dangerous to try to balance the arguments 
for or against getting up and lying still when you are between the 
warm sheets. At last, Eeeeten Louisa’s evident earnestness and 
anxiety triumphed over all adverse influences, and Mrs. Bryant pre- 
pared to rise. ‘ Stop!’ cried Louisa, whose senses were sharpened by 
apprehension, ‘stop. There must be Dr. Bryant or Harry Tidy come 
back. I hear the sound of a horse, and I think of wheels.’ No longer 
slothful or doubting, the young wife sprang out of bed and hastened 
to the window...... ‘Listen, I hear it again..—‘Shall I run and 
call the maid ?’—‘ No, stop; if itis Mr. Tidy, he would have to drive down 
to Mr. Pitt’s to put up his horse..—‘ Hush! I wonder which it is, Both, 
I think. Dorcas, do let me run down?’—‘I must strike a light 
first, only I do not want to make a noise. Quiet, love, for one minute. 
Hush! now I hear them quite plain; thore are certainly two.’ Two! 
yes, there certainly were,—two, three, four, five, any number you lease 
to imagine, more than the terrified women could count. With the 
trampling of heavy hoofs, and the rattle of wheels, and the clanking of 
chains, onward, onward past the window, bat invisible amidst the 
shrubs and the darkness and the rain, speeding forward through the 
night at a quick, ringing gallop, swept the fairy-riders of Wilsted. But 
what effect had the sight of that memorable night upon Louisa and her 
friend, when seen again from the dressing-room window ? What did they 
think of the illuminated church now? Nothing; there was nothing to 
think about; they looked into the darkness and falling rain, and that 
wasall. The corpse-lights of Wilsted were extinguished, and the dream 
or the vision gone.” 

It is needless to explain that the neglected church was used as a 
dépét for contraband spirits, and that the wild night-riders were 
smugglers upon the run. These smugglers have an important 
bearing upon the course of the tale, and two of the best-drawn 
of the characters are Bill Green, the smuggler, and his grand- 
mother, formerly dependants of the Clarisfords, and intimately 


mixed up with the fortunes of that family. 
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The Wise Men of Greece, in a Series of Dramatic Dialogues. By 
Jobn Stuart Blackie. (Macmillan.}—“I have attempted,” says Pro- 
fessor Blackie, in his preface, “to give the general reading public, so 
far as they may care for wisdom, a living, concrete notion of what the 
thought of Thales was in his day to the society of Miletus; what 
Pythagoras, with his school of moral discipline, was to Crotona; 

phanes to Colophon ; and soon with the rest.” “So far as they may 
care for wisdom” is a saving clause, which has not been introduced 
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without good reason. We presume that the poetical form is intended 
by the author to overcome a possible reluctance on the part of the 
public to be instructed. We feel some doubts whether it will have the 
effect intended. The public has a dislike for verse, and especially 
for verse in a dramatic form. But we sincerely trust that no such 
prejudice will keep readers from a book which deserves, both for its 
matter and its form, a careful attention. Dramatic, indeed, these 
sketches can scarcely be called, for drama implies action, or, as in 
the case of such plays as the Prometheus Vinctus, the pause between 
action of the most momentous kind. ‘“Empedocles,” though it is 
certainly not the best, is certainly the most dramatic of the series. On 
the other hand, the poetical form is decidedly an advantage. Pytha- 
goras’s discourse on “ Number,” for instance, which would sound almost 
grotesque in prose, is set off to advantage by verse; and Professor 
Blackie’s verse, if it is not of the first order, is always of good quality. 
The same is emphatically true of the discourse of Plato on “ Love,” 
for the materials of which the writer has gone to the “‘ Symposium.” The 
reader shall judge of Professor Blackie’s method from an extract from 
the former of these two pieces: — 


“ Hold thou this faith with grappling-hooks, 
All things in the vast world are done by law, 
And law is number, and all numbers are 
The thoughts of gods that from deep counsel take 
Significant masks to play their pictured parts 
Upon the stage of being. Every grain 
Of the ribb'd sand is numbered, every whiff 
Of every breeze, all fleecy mists that fleck 
The blue concave, all bubbles of the brine, 
All flies that swarm from hot-fermenting beds 
In sweltering summer, every seed that floats 
On plumy vans into the bosomed earth ; 
All sounds of earth and sky, the chirp of birds, 
The roar of lions, and the lisp of babes, 
The pealing thunder, and the tinkling rill, 
The trumpet-tongued exploits of dinful war, 
And the low-syllabled breath of fearful prayer. 
God speaks their mystic number, and they are.” 


It should be said that the “Wise Men of Greece” are not the 
legendary “Seven.” Thales and Pythagoras indeed appear in 
both lists, but the “Seven” were inclined to practical rather than 
to theoretical wisdom. The other names besides those mentioned 
are Heraclitus, Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, and Socrates, this last 
having two parts,—“ Aristodemus, or, the Atheist,” and “ Aristippus, 
or, Pleasure.” We profess ourselves unable to understand the Hellen- 
ism of Professor Blackie’s ‘‘ Dedicatory Epistle.” It is rather startling 
to read, “ Tho orthodoxy of the Greeks was not a stiff, rigid affair, defiant 
of all change, and challenging all reason, like the Athanasian Creed or 
the Calvinistic Confessions, but a very rich garden of beautiful flowers, 
which a thoughtful man might glean according to his own taste, and 
interpret according to his own fancy.” We do not care to defend the 
Athanasian Creed or the Calvinist Confessions, but it was Christ, not 
Zeus or Aphrodite, who “ brought life and immortality to light.” 
Artist or Amateur ; or, the Surface of Life. By Mrs. Caddy. 3 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Elma Deane is a young lady of strong artistic 
tastes, which seem, before their work is subjected to practical tests, to 
amount to genius. Domestic circumstances suggest to her the reso- 
lution to earn her own living, by the exercise of the gifts which she 
believes herself to possess. Happily for herself, at the very outset of 
her career the ‘‘ amateur ” meets, in the person of an old school-friend, 
one Flora Potts, with a genuine “artist.” The contrast between the 
frivolity of the life which Elma has been sharing with her wealthy 
relatives, and the genuine happiness and excellence of Flora’s home 
life, is admirably described. No attempt is made to invest the latter 
with a refinement which it did not possess. The picture is a real one, 
full of a truthfulness and naturalness which cannot be too highly 
praised. The story itself is not, indeed, of more than moderate 
interest. It does not pretend to anything like a plot, and the 
author is satisfied with giving his readers a gentle satisfaction when 
they find that the beautiful Elma is saved by the intervention of a very 
common-place incident from the necessity of becoming an “ artist” 
indeed. But the talk about art, and indeed the conversation generally, 
the sketches of character, the descriptions of life and scenery, show no 
common degree of excellence, and make Artist and Amateur an emin- 
ently readable book. We cannot help expressing, by the way, a firm 
conviction that the name of “ Mrs, Caddy ” on the title-page is a pseu- 
donym. We hope that we may be pardoned for saying that the book 


a certain Count, and the Count reappears upon the scone when the 
painter has returned to England, and pursues him with a Vengeance 
that looks much more like melodrama than real life, which abounds 
with spites but not with long-cherished and elaborate revenges 
Hermia meanwhile has become a celebrated pianist. But these <4 
careers are not described, as it seems to us, with any real mastery of 
the subject. The ordinary social life, love-making, &c., which make 
up the rest of the volume are tedious and common-place. We found if 
very difficult reading. 


Servetus and Calvin. By R. Willis, M.D. (Henry S. King and Co.)—Thig 
is a very interesting and valuable monograph on what the author rightly 
describes as an “important epoch in the early history of the Reforma. 
tion.” Servetus was a Spaniard, probably of Arragon, though he some, 
times spoke of himself as a Navarrese, He studied at Saragossa ang 
Toulouse; took service in the suite of Charles V., when that 
monarch was abeut to be crowned at Bologna; then came into cop. 
tact with some of the Swiss Reformers. He was under the impres, 
sion, it would seem, that these men were friends of speculation in theo. 
logical matters, but he was terribly undeceived. They did not consider 
that the doctrine to which his speculations were directed admitted of 
any question. That doctrine was the relations of the Divine Nature, 
In 1581 Servetus published his work on Trinitarian errors, 
and excited at once a furious hostility. Both the Swiss 
and German Reformers were equally indignant. Bucer declared 
that the author ought to be disembowelled and torn in pieces, 
Luther declared it to be a “very wicked book.” From Switzerland 
Servetus went to Paris, taking the name of “ Villeneuve.” There he 
made the acquaintance, afterwards fatal to him, of John Calvin. Frem 
Lyons he went to Paris, where he was employed first as reader for the 
press, and afterwards as an editor by the Trechsels, a distinguished 
publishing house of that place. Circumstances now brought him to 
the study of medicine. To pursue this study, he removed to Paris, and 
there, after a time-honoured custom of the profession, he published, by 
way of making himself a reputation, a treatise on “Syrups.” After 
this he got into trouble by lecturing on astrology. The quietest period 
of his life was the eleven years which he spent at Vienne in practice as 
a physician, occupying his leisure with literary work. But his fatal 
theological activities could not be restrained. In 1553 he was arrested 
and tried for heresy, but suffered to escape during the process of the 
trial. But he “jumped out of the frying-pan into the fire,” for from 
Vienne he went to Geneva. The miserable end of his story is only too 
well known. Dr, Willis deals with his subject in an exhaustive way, 
and on the whole, in a very fair and candid spirit. Calvin is no 
favourite of his, and Calvin’s friends would be inclined to say that he 
has a prejudice against the Genevan Pope ; and very likely he has such 
a prejudice, but he does not allow it to bias him. Noris heat all inclined 
to conceal the faults of Servetus. Vanity and want of truthfulness were 
the man’s conspicuous faults; and he was emphatically a bore. But 
then it may be said Socrates was a bore of the same kind. He must 
certainly have the credit for having felt a genuine passion for truth, 
which is not necessarily inconsistent with personal untruthfulness. He 
was born three centuries too soon. The “ open discussion” of the pre- 
sent day would have suited him admirably. But the sixteenth century 
did not understand open discussion, and it is quite possible were right 
in putting it down. 

Examples of Fret-Cutting and Wood-Carving. By J.E. Hulme, F.CS. 
(Marcus Ward.)—Undoubtedly this work, especially that part of it which 
is devoted to carving, will be of great help to the professional carver, but 
to the amateur the examples will be in most cases of too difficult 
nature for him to work. The fret patterns, however, which are elegant 
and simple, will come within the range of the most ordinary powers. 
The designs, taken as a whole, are exceedingly good, and their beauty 
is considerably enhanced by the tint in which they are lithographed ; 
in many instances owing to this, and to their delicate shading, they appear 
standing out in relief from the wood itself. The monograms are artistic 
and original. ‘The designs are supplemented by some introductory 
chapters on the processes of wood-carving and fret-cutting, the directions 
for which are concise and to the point. The whole work is well got up, 
and should prove to be a boon to those interested in such pursuits. 





shows thronghout, in an easy sort of way, an amount of miscellaneous 

knowledge which not many women possess. And there are humorous 
passages which we feel sure no woman ever wrote, not because they are 
particularly good (for that would not be a reason), but because 
they are peculiarly masculine. For instance, Fred is per- 
suading his sister to take some food, and not injure the beauty of 
her outline by undue abstinence. “Take some chicken and fried 
potato, to oblige me, and to help to train the eye of the Phidias of the 
street. Who knows but you may be unconsciously helping the School 
Board ?” If. By the Author of “ Casque and Cowl.” 8 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) Here is another novel dealing with art life, but dealing 
with it:from outside, and in an unsatisfactory way. Horace Raleigh 
and Hermia Stuart are two lovers, whose parting is described in the 
first chapter. Horace is a painter. He goes to Italy with the highest 
prospects, but unluckily makes the acquaintance of a very beautiful 
girl, saves her from an unhappy marriage, and makes a marriage him- 
self that ‘turns out most unhappily. He has unmasked the villainy of 








Thomas Brown’s Will. By Adolphus Pohl. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) —This novel might have been called “ Thomas Brown’s Will 
and Tudor Brown’s Bill,” and so acquired the attraction of rhyme. 
More than seven hundred pages of somewhat close print are devoted to 
narrating a complication which arises out of these two things. The 
elder Brown makes a will, and the younger Brown unhappily does, or 
seems to do, something which hinders him from inheriting under it. 
Of course there are love-affairs, that make the complications more 
entangled. Indeed the difficulty looks sufficiently serious,—on paper. 
In real life it would bave been more easily disposed of by the younger 
Brown telling the truth to the only person he could tell it to, the cul- 
prit’s father. However, we will allow that there are the materials for 
a story here, but not for a story of this length. Mr. Pohl crowds his 
pages with characters, as a spirited manager crowds his stage with 
supernumeraries. If he had got rid of two-thirds of them and two- 
thirds of his seven hundred pages, he might have made—so we judge, 
from indications here and there—a fairly good story. 
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“Jew Eprtroxs anp Reprints.—The Fight of Faith: Sermons 
Preached on Various Occasions, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 
(Henry §, King and Co.)——The Story of Christianity, by the Rev. 
Andrew Reed, B.A. (Hamilton and Adams.) Mr. Reed seeks to “ diffuse 
a knowledge of Church history from a liberal stand-point.” Is not the 
name of Clement an exception to the statement that “ the list [of Roman 
Bishops] to A.D. 128 is filled by mere names of unknown men”? On p. 29 


Mr. Reed says as much. The book is vigorously, and we think, on tho | 


hole, fairly written.——Dr. Hetherington’s History of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines has been edited by the Rev. Robert Williamson. 
(Gemmell, Edinburgh.) The editor explains that the arrangement of 
the book in chapters has been somewhat altered, and also that certain 
gorrections and additions ” have been necessitated by the dis- 
govery of tho “ Original Minutes of the Assembly’s Proceed- 
ings.” These “ Minutes” were published, in part, some little time 
ago, and the volume was noticed in these columns. ‘We have also to 
acknowledge a second edition, ‘‘ revised and corrected,” of Dr. Karl 
Wieseler’s Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, translated by the 
Rev. Edmund Knolles, M.A. (Boll and Sons); The Childhood of Reli- 
gions, by Edward Clodd, “a Special Edition for Schools” (C. Kegan 
Paul); An Exposure of Popery, by the late Rey. William Anderson 
Hodder and Stoughton); Peter, “a Stone :” a Commentary, by Edwin 
T. Caulfield (Hamilton and Adams); Origin and History of the New 
Testament, by James Martin, B.A. (Hodder and Stoughton); The 
Exercise of Faith, by the late Rev. Miles Mahan, D.D. (Palmer.) Dr. 
Mahan’s purpose was to defend the Anglican position against Rome. 
The English editor (the writer belonged to the American Church) 
thinks that no one of any learning or weight in theology or Church 
history “ secedes to Rome now.” If Dr. Mahan’s arguments can confirm 
weaker brethren, it will be well; nor would we wish to depreciate 
their force, though they do not take their departure from our 
stand-point——Hours of Sorrow Cheered and Comforted: Poems, by 
Charlotte Elliott (Religious Tract Society). We have before us a 
handsome edition in four volumes of Mr. Robert Bell’s Poetical Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer (Bell and Sons). To this a Preliminary Essay has 
been prefixed by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A., who has also revised the 
notes, and made some alterations, rendered necessary by more recent 
discoveries, in ‘The Life of Chaucer.” But the main feature of the 
edition is the separation of the genuine from the spurious and doubtful 
pooms. Those latter occupy the fourth volume and the latter part of 
the third (in which ‘‘Chaucer’s Dream” is included). The chief of 
them is “The Romaunt of the Rose.” From the same publishers we also 














Crump (A.), English Manual of Banking, 3rd edition, 8vo .........(Longmans) 1 
Days of Our Years, a Birthday Record, 32mo. = u .F. Shaw, ve 
Dods (M.), Mobammed, Buddha, &c., cr 8V0 ........+.. ..-(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
De Figanier (Viscount), Elva, a Story of the Dark Ages, cr 8vo seeeee(Triibner) 56/0 
Dennis (H. J.), Second Grade Perspective, roy 8V0 .......sssesseeceeeens -(Baillitre) 2/6 
Elliot (Lady O.), Medusa, and other Poems, cr 8vo ...... (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Export Merchant Shippers of London, 1878, 8vo (Dean) 12/6 
Flaxman (J.), Elementary Anatomical Studies, 8 yo Bailliz 2 





. ) 29 
Granny's Story Box, new edition (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Green (T. H.), Introduction to Pathology, &c., 4th edition, 12mo ...(Renshaw) 10/6 
| Hamilton (R ), Money and Value, &c., 80 (Macmillan) 12/0 
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Hammond (C. E.), Antient Liturgies, &c., cr 8vo ) 10/6 
Husband (H. A.), Student's Handbook of Practice Medicine.,,(Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 
Hymns, Ancient and Modern, Tonic Sol Fa edition. 12mo , (Clowes) 1/6 
International Numismata Orientalia, Vol. 1, 4to . one riibner) 73/6 
James (A. M.), Covenant of Love, 12M0  ..s.cscecseeeeseesseseersersereeees atchards) 1/6 
| King (J. R.), Fourteen Philippic Orations of Cicero, nslation (Simpkin) 6/0 
| Letters of Verax, cr 8vo. (Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 
Lever (C.), Sir Jasper Carew, illustrated, cr 8VO  ........ pocncesuseegened (Routledge) 3/6 
| Levinstein (E.), Morbid Craving for Morphia, 8vo (Smith & Elder) 8/0 
Marlborough (Duke), Life of, new edition, 12m0.........0000++++0+00000(0utledge) 2/6 
| Matheson (E.), Aid Book to Engineering Enterprise Abroad, 8vo.........(Spon) 12/6 
| Meredith (G.), The Ordeal of Richard Feveril, cr 8V0 ........+...(C. Kegan Paul) 6/0 
Montague (A.), Post Hiems Ver, a Novel, cr 8vo....... . °  Ailescieoms 5/0 


Mulhall (M. G.), The English in South America, 8V0 .......+++s0+0+--.(Stanford) 16,0 
Newcomb (S.), Popular Astronomy, 8vo (Macmillan) 18/0 
Newton's Principia, 1st Book, Sections 1, 2, and 3, by P. Frost, 8vo (Macmillan) 12/0 
Owen (J. O.), The Fair Haven, 2nd edition, 8vo (Triibner) 7/6 
Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool (Longmans) 14/0 
Pusey (E. B.), Ten Sermons Preached at Leeds, 1845, 8¥0 ..........(J. Parker) 6/0 
Rachel Longford, or Home and its Teaching, 2nd edition, cr 8vo ......(Hunt) 5/0 
Robinson (P.), In My Indian Garden, 12mo (S. Low) 3/6 
Smiley (S. F.), Fulness of Blessing, 2nd edition, Cr 8¥0.........c00008 (Hodder) 6/0 
Smith (J. W.), Manual of Common Law, 6th edition, 12mo...(Stevens & Sons) 14/0 
Stapley (M. C.), History of the English Church, 4th edition, cr 8vo ...(Parker) 

Taylor (M.), Story of My Life, Srd edition, cr 8VO0.......c0.00+0e(W- Blackwood) 9/0 
Thea! (G. M.), History and Geo by of South Africa, 8vo .........(Stanford) 10/6 
Transact. of National Assoc. for Promotion of Social Science, 1877 (Longmans) 12/0 
Twain (Mark), An Idle Excursion, &c., 12mo........ sceecesseesee(Ohatto & Windus) 2 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
oil is universally held in aie Sanat for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and utifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios, 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the —_ are warned against articles sit 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 2is per 
bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 
box. Buy only ROWLAND’'S ODONTO. 


‘yTAGO HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ZEALAND. 


fhe undersigned is prepared to receive applications, to be sent in on or before 
TUESDAY, the 30th April, 1878, for the appointment of Rector or Head Master 
of the Otago High School, Dunedin, who will be selected by him, in conjunction 
with the Key. Dr. Abbot, of the City of London School, and Dr. Morrison, of the 
Glasgow Academy. 

The Rector will receive £520 per annum of fixed salary, and £1 for each pupil, 
to be calculated on the attend during the year. For the first three 
years, a& minimum of £700 per annum will be guaranteed by the Board of 
Governors. 

_ Candidates must be Graduates of fair standing of some University of the United 
Kingdom or the British Colonies. Experience in education and aptitude in 
tonceings indispensable. 





























have a “second edition, revised,” of the Handbook of Archeology : 
Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, Roman, by Hodder M. Westropp. 

Mr. J. Pretyman, in his Dispauperisation: a Popular Treatise on Poor- 
Law Evils and their Remedies, a “ second edition, revised and enlarged ” 
(Longmans), renews his attack on the Poor Law. We do not see much 
force in his suggested substitutes, and we do see a great deal of danger 
in the change which he would make. Every community, he seems to 
think, has a volcano beneath it. For all that, social arrangements 
make a great difference. It would be a formidable change, in this 
¢rowded country, in which sudden vicissitudes bring thousands close to 





PR must be made on printed forms, which, with further particulars, 
can be obtained from Dr. MORKISON, Glasgow Academy, Glasgow ; or at the 





Office of the Agent-General for New Zealand, 7 Westminster Chambers, London, 
S.W. Three copies of the testimonials should be sent in, together with the 
erigimal. _____ JULIUS VOGEL, Agent General fer How Sealand. 
‘ om ART JOURNAL for APRIL (price 2s 6d) contains the 
following :— 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 

1. PHILOSOPHY and ART. After D. HUNTINGTON. 

2. WAITING for the COUNTESS. After Sir E. LANDsEER, R.A. 

3. The TOILETTE. After A, Lupwic, 

LITERARY CONTENTS. 





destitution, to take away the absolute security against starvation 
which now keeps them so quiet. Animal Magnetism; or, Mes- 
merism and iis Phenomena, by the late William Gregory, M.D., 
appears in a “second and slightly revised and abridged edi- 
tin” (W. H. Harrison). We have also a “third and cheaper 





Norway. Chapter XVI. By R. T. Prit- | Photochromy. 

chett, F.S.A. Lllustrated. Art-Objects from the Site of Troy. 
Margaret F. Foley. By Miss Margaret | Royal Tapestry Works, Windsor. 

Howitt. Science and Literature in the Middle 
Fare thee well, loved One. By William Ages. IHustrated. 

Howitt. Art at Home and Abroad. Obituary, 
Photography by Artificial Light. Reviews, &c. 


Illustrated Catalogue, Paris International Exhibition. 
, London: Virtus and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 














edition” of Hardy Flowers, by W. Robinson, F.L.S. (Macmillan.) 
We have also to mention The Golden Diary; or, Heart-Converse with 
Jesus in the Book of Psalms, by A. Edersheim, D.D. (Religious Tract 
Soziety), a book of devotional reading ; and From Morning to Evening : 
a Book for Invalids, from the French of L’Abbé Henri Perreyve, trans- 
lated and adapted by an Associate of the Sisterhood of St. John Baptist, 
Clewer (Rivingtons); Znstructions in the Devotional Life, by the Rev. 
G. H. Wilkinson (W. Wells Gardner); The Three Tabernacles : a Golden 
Treatise, by Thomas a Kempis, edited by the Rev. H. Comerford 
(Gill, Dublin). In Poetry, we have Gerard's Monument, and other 
Poems, by Emily Pfeiffer (C. Kegan Paul); and Shorn Relics (Adams 
and Francis),—— Notes on Muhammadanism, by the Rev. T. P. Hughes 
(W. H. Allen), is the work of a missionary in India. He makes no 
attempt at fine-writing or rhetoric, and though he cannot accept—and 
what reasonable man can ?—some recent apologies for Mahommed, he is 
candid and fair. His volume is a storehouse of facts, put with perfect 
simplicity and plainness.——We have also to mention an “abridged 
Gdition ” of The Life of Sir William Fairbairn, by William Pole (Long- 
mans); and cheap reprints of Country- House Essays, by John Latouche 
(Ward, Lock, and Tyler), and of Dred, by Mrs. Beecher Stowe, in the 

“Rose Library,” (Sampson Low and Co.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—— > —_— 
Adams (W. D.), Latter-Day Lyrics, Cf 8VO ....esserseesseereeees (Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Adams (W. H. D.), Pompeii and Herculaneum, 12m0_ .....0..0.es0+ee900s (Nelson) 3/0 
Aitken (W. H. M. H.), Newness of Life, cr 8V0.....0.... J. F. Shaw) 3/0 
Bacon's Novum Organum, edited by T. Fowler, 8¥0 ..s.eseessese0s (Macmillan) 14,0 
Bigsby, Flora & Fauna of Devonian and Carboniferous Periods (Van Voorst) 36/0 
Bulwer (Lytton), My Novel, Vol. 2, Library Edition, 8v0 ..........+. (Routledge) 7 . 





Burke's Select Works, Regicide Peace, 12mo. .-(Macmillan) 
Cox (S.), Salvator Mundi, 3rd edition, Cr 8VO .sessccerseerereeree(C- K. Paul & Co.) 


5 
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0; 








With nearly 2,000 Engravings, in 2 vols., super royal Svo, handsomely bound, 
£2 12s 6d, 


TUE HISTORY of CERAMIC ART in GREAT BRITAIN, 
From the EARLIEST PERIOD to the PRESENT DAY. By LLEWELLYN 
Jewitt, F.S.A. 
* Late years have seen the production of several learned works on the general 
subject of Potteryand Porcelain. But this is the only work devoted to the whole 
range of British Ceramics, and to that department exclusively. We may remark, 


} in conclusion, that the text is embellished and illustrated with a couple of thousand 


admirably executed engravings."—Zhe Times. 
London: VIRTUE and Uo. (Limited), 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, crown 8v0, illustrated with Engravings, price 7s 6d. 
JEST and EAST; or, a Tour through Europe and the 
j Holy Land. Published for the Author, by 

CASSELL, PgTTeR, and GALPIN, London, Paris, and New York. 


y seers FAIR. 


V 


At Last. 

Information. 

The Moderation of the Preliminary 
Treaty. 

The Loss of the ‘ Eurydice." 

Mr. Gladstone on Providence, 

An Alliance that goes a-Begging. 

Both Sides. 

Sunday Afternoon at Ventnor. 

At the Play—Olympic. 

Other People’s Money—Unreasonable 
Distrust of Private Banks—Insurance 
Companies. 


ANITY FAIR, No. 491, for Saturday, March 30th, contains 
the following:— 
PORTRAIT—THE EARL OF FAVERSHAM. 

Vanities. 

The Ear! of Faversham. 

The ‘ Eurydice ' Fand. 

English Writers in Russian Service. 
| Letters from the lntelligent Foreigner 

—Letter I11.—The House of Commons. 

A Strange Case. 

The Dining World, XIL—Northern 

taly. 
My Uncle's Letters—No. II. 
Mutantur—a Petite Comédie for the 
Times. ° 

Books to Read and Others. 
Kelverdale—Chapters XXXVII- Hard Cases. 

XXXVILIL. Double Acrostic. 

The VANITY FAIR CALENDAR of Fashionable Arrangements. 

To be had from all Booksellers and Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
Price 1s, per post, ls 04d. 

London: “ VANITY FAIR” OFFICE, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
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OLLEGE H OME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM 





SCHOOL.—For 
information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 


LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
READING 


Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals. f 

UGBY SUBORDINATE SCHOOL. 

—HEAD MASTER to be appointed. To begin 


work before the end of May.—Apply, for regulations, 
statement of fees, &c., to the Rev. T.W. JEX-BLAKE, 


_. >, Final Sl Treas iad ag itt 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 

four, £20. ELECTION third TUESDAY in MAY. 
Apply to the SECRETARY. The College, Cheltenham. 


A ALVERN COLLEGE. 
B i. a 

The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
MAY 67TH. 











A LADY, accustomed to Tuition, and 
LX who has studied in France and Germany, wishes 
for a re-engagement as DAILY GOVERNESS. The 
Midland Counties or the South pr. ferred.—Address, 
“T. B.,” 3 Brookside, Cambridge. 


ASTBOURNE. — CAREFUL PRE- 
PARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
House close to the Sea. Terms, 80 to 100 guineas.— 
Address, Rev. R. V. FAITHFULL DAVIES, M.A., 
Trinity Lodge. 


OUR PRIVATE PUPILS, willing to 
work, received by an OXFORD GRADUATE, 
very experienced, and has no other engagements, on 
the Malvern Hills—*"M.A.,” Rose Bank, West 
Malvern. 
OURNEMOUTH HIGH - CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Sound and 
liberal education, combined with careful tiaining and 
comfortable home. Reference permitted to Ladies of 
rank and Clergymen, parents of former pupils. For 
rospectus, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, St. 
ulian’s, Knyverton Road, East Cliff, Bournemouth. 
\HERBORNE SCHOOL.—ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for COMPE- 
TITION on JUNE 26th and 27th. All are open to 
boys not in the School, and Four will be restricted to 
such boys. The value of these Four, and of most of 
the others, is £22 10s, tenable for two years, and 
renewable. 
For further particulars, apply to Rey. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 
J CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 
Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE, Esgq., All Souls’, 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. Two Vacancies. References— 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Strachey, F. Calvert, Esq., 
Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 
—Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


HE Third of a Course of LECTURES 

on INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION will be 

given (under the auspices of the Guild of Co-operators) 
in the Lower Room, EXETER HALL, next Saturday 
Afternoon, 6th April, at 4 pm, by LLOYD JONES, 
Esq. Subject:—* Co-operation in its Relation to the 
Condition of the Working-Classes.” Admission free. 














OYAGE ROUND the WORLD.— 

By SPECIAL STEAMER.—Departure June 30, 

after visiting the Paris Exhibition. Return in May, 
1879. Six months and a half of inland excursions. All 
elements of comfort and instruction will be met on 
board. Great number of cabins already engaged.— 
For further information, apply SOCIETE DES VOY- 
AGES, 8 Place Vendiéme, Paris; to E. MACKENZIE, 
57 Charing Cross, S.W.; or to MOSSES and 
MITCHELL, 4 Gracechurch Street, London. 





PALL MALL.—An extensive assortment of Oriental | 


Carpets, Rugs, and Tapestries. | 
M®. SSRS. FOSTER respectfully 
, announce for SALE by AUCTION, at the 
Gallery, 54 Pall Mall, on Wednesday next, the 3rd 
April, at 1 o'clock precisely, by direction of the Im- 
porters,a valuable stock of ORIENTAL CARPETS | 
and RUGS, including those of Persian, Turkey, and | 
Indian manufacture, of choice fabrics and beautiful 
designs, suitable for every description of rooms, corri- | 
dors, &c., and of all sizes: also Indian durris, and | 
Moorish and Turkish Tapestries, suitable for Poitieres, | 
Yhordes and Kelim Carpets, Hearthrugs, &c.; the | 
whole forming a choice display of the textile fabrics 
of Oriental looms, which for artistic excellence, light- | 
ness, and durability exceed all European productions. 
On view two days preceding the auction. Catalogues | 
(giving the various dimensions) forwarded on appli- | 


cation to Messrs. FOSTER, 54 Pall Mall. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and | 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated,— 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish | 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 





ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 

80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” | 


INSTITUTION of LECTURES HIP 


ON THE 
THEORY, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. 





By a Deed dated 19th July, 1847, the late Mr. Robert 
Hibbert established a trust fund for the promotion of 
comprehensive learning ard thorough research in re- 
lation to Religion, as it appears to the eye of the 
scholar and philosopher, and wholly apart from the 
interest of any particular church or system. 

It has been pointed out to the Trustees that endowed 
Lectureships, even under the restraints of an apolo- 
getic design. have enriched theological literature with 
some valuable contributions,and that an analogous 
but higher result might be expected if by a similar 
institution scope were afforded for Lecturers excep- 
tionally competent freely to present the results of 
their special studies, without any obligation to work 
towards a settled conclusion. 


This suggestion was embodied in the 
Memorial :— 


“TO THE HIBBERT TRUSTEES. 


“ GENTLEMEN,—We, the undersigned, beg to draw 
your attention to the following statement :— 

‘* From the fact that all the chief divinity schools of 
this country are still laid under traditional restraints, 
from which other branches of inquiry or speculation 
have long been emancipated, the discussion of 
theclogical questions is habitually affected by ec- 
clesiastical interests »nd party predilections, and 
fails to receive the intellectual respect and con- 
fidence which are readily accorded to learning and 
research in any other field. ~There is no reason why 
competent knowledge and critical skill, if encouraged 
to exercise themselves in the disinterested service of 
truth, should be less fruitful of improvement in re- 
ligious than in social and physical ideas; nor can it 
be doubted that an audience is ready to welcome any 
really capable and honest treatment of unsettled pro- 
blems in theology. The time, we think,is come when 
a distinct provision for the free consideration of such 
problems by sci.olars qualified to handle them, may 
be expected to yield important results. Notwith- 
standing the traditional restraints which in England 
have interfered with an unprejudiced treatment of 
the theory and history of religion, a rich literature has 
poured in from the liberal schools of Germany and 
Holland, and has more or less trained and quickened 
the mind of the present generation, so that there can- 
not now be wanting qualified labourers in that reor- 
ganisation of religious thought which is now taking 
place in our midst. Change of sentiment and feeling 
cannot be simply imported from abroad ; till they 
pass through the minds of such men they have no 
local colouring, and take no natural growth; and to 


following 





modify English opinion and institutions there is need 
of English schola‘s. That need we think your en- 
couragement can do something to supply. Such insti- 
tutions as the Bampton Lecture at the University of 
Oxford, and the younger foundation of the Congrega- 
tional Lecture among one branch of orthodox Non- 
conformists, have done much to direct the public mind 
to the defence of certain well-defined views of Christ- 
ianity. We believe that a similar institution might 
prove of high service in promoting independence of 
judgment combined with religious reverence, by ex- 
hibiting clearly from time to time some of the most 
important results of recent study in the great flelds of 
ee Biblical criticism aud comparative theo- 
ogy. 

“We venture, therefore, te ask you to consider the 
expediency of establishing a * Lecture,’ under the 
name of the‘ Hibbert Lecture,’ or any other designa- 
tion which might seem appropriate. A course, con. 
sisting of a series of not fewer than six lectures might 
be delivered every two or three years in London, or 
in the chief towns of Great Britain in rotation. After 
delivery, the course should be published under the 
direction of the managers of the lecture; and thus by 
degrees the issues of unfettered inquiry would be 
placed in a compact form before the educated public. 





* (Sigued) 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 

ARTHUR P. STANLEY. 

JOHN H. THOM. 

CHARLES WICKSTEED. 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER. 

F. MAX MULLER. 

GeorGs W. Cox. 

J. Murr. RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 

JOHN TULLOCH, JAMES DRUMMOND.” 

In compliance with the prayer of this Memorial, the 
Hibbert Ti ustees have resolved to institute a Lecture- 
ship. The first series of Seven Lectures will be 
delivered by F. MAX MULLER, M.A., Professor of 
Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford, on 
* The Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by 
the Religions of India.” 

The Lectures will be delivered at the Chapter House, 
Westminster Abbey (the use of which has, through 
the kindness of the proper authorities, been granted 
to the Trustees), at Five o'clock in the afternoon on 
the following days, viz. :— 

Thursday, 25th April. 
» 2nd May. 

” Sth ” 

And Thursday, 6th June. 

Admission to the course of Lectures will be by 
ticket, without payment. 

Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are re- 
quested to send their names and addresses to Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., not later than the 13th of April, and as 
s00n as possible after that date tickets will; be issued 
oe mg persons as the Chapter House will accom- 
modate. 


Ropert WALLACE. 
Lewis CAMPBELL. 
JOHN CAIRD. 
WILLIAM GASKELL. 
CHARLES BEARD. 
T. K. CHEYNE, 

A. H. SAYCE. 


Thureday, 16th May. 
22rd ,, 
30th 
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HIBBERT LECTURES. | (INA FAMINE, RELIEF 


| Ireland, with a population numbering from 


| 
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FUND 


35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.¢, 
Sir RUTHERFORD ALOOOK, K.0.B., Chairman 


Throughout four provinces in the North 
region more than twice the size of Great Brita 
millions, a Famine prevails so fearful in dd] 
tbat the people are in many places reduced to thee 
sumption of the bark of trees, of grass, of aaa 
kinds of earth, and even of certain kinds of s 
Husbands are selling their wives into slave ; 
parents their children. EVERY GUINEA CONTHS 
BUTED MAY SAVE A LIFE. 

Contributions will be received at— 

Messrs. Coutts and Co.'s, 59 Strand. 

Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, & Co.'s, 1 Pall Mal! East, 

Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, and Co.'s, 7 
Street. 4 ‘ : » 17 Lombard 

The Agra Bank, 35 Nicholas Lane, Lomba; 

The Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, t Lanes 

treet. 

The Chartered Mercantile Bank, Old Broad § 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street. 

The Orievta! Bauk Corporation, 40 Threa needle 
Stine N 1 Provincial Bank : 

he National Provincial Bank of England, a 
its Branches. . * any of 

Messrs. Mortlock and Co.'s, Cambridge; ang 

The Old Bank, Oxford. 

Amount already remitted to China, £6,181 5g, 

A Subscription List will be published every Saturday 
in the Times. 


PUBLIC MEETING in AID of the 
« LONDON HOSPITAL, Whitechapel, E., wil 
be held at the MANSION HOUSE on THURSDAY 
next, the 4th of April, at Three o'clock pm. The 
Right Hon. the LonD MAyor in the Chair, 
The Committee have the pleasure to announce that 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., President, 
His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G., 
The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of London, V.P., 
The Right Hon. Lord Carlingford, Lord-Lieutenant 
of the County of Essex, 
The Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., First Lord of the 
Admiralty, 
Lord George Hamilton, M.P., 
The Right Rev. Monsignor Cape’, 
Sir Henry W. Peek, Bart., M.P., V.P., 
Henry Hucks Gibbs, Esq., Treasurer, 
Leopold de Rothschild, Esq., 
and other friends of the Charity, will take part in the 











proceedings. A. G. SNELGROVE, See, 
|| ge FA POLYTECHNIC 
\  BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; 


adapted by Mr. W. G. WILLS, and Illustrated by 
Dissolving Views and Scenic Tableaux, given daily at 
4and 9, by Mr. H.Proctor.—CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, 
by Mr. W. R. May.—POTTERY, its Art and History, 
by Professor Gardner, assisted by a Practical Illus. 
trator—The TELEPHONE, and TORPEDO WAR- 
FARE, by Mr. King. Admission to the whole, ls; 
Schools and Children under 10, 6d; Reserved Stalls, 
including admission, 2s 6d. Open from 12 till 5, and 
from 7 till 10. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says :—* As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 








£ 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays 2 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 
800 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
Drawers 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
Drawers ° 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEBALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLin, 1868. 


8. d 
2 
5 





0 
0 
0 0 
0 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
_Rooms Covered in One Piece. — <i 


T HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 
WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED- 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 
Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 





MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
—HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 
these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver 
or Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 38 to £30.—67 Regent Street. Price Lists free. _ 
—— WALTHAM WATCHES 
Z —Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong 
and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal 
Case, £3 3s.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 


er EXHIBITION, 1878.—The Fine 

Arts Galleries of the British Section are to be 
covered with Cocoa-Nut Fibre Matting of a novel de- 
sign specially manufactured by TRELOARand SONS, 
69 Ludgate Hill. A Catalogue of all the Best Floor 
Coverings, forwarded post free, upon application at 69 








March, 1878. 





Ludgate Hill. 
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INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
friars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
Policy-hoiders. 

Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. ae Ta ae 
ee ~ wr 

ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


Pires FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
783 


ee 
PU txeonsxce ore FIRE and LIFE 
k 





tand Charing Cross, London.—Established 
‘ome and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
3 effected in all parts of the world. 
one GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


JAAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives ONLY. EsTAB- 


7. 
ae eee and Interest ..sssese-sesveeeee £396,818 
Accumulated Funds........ maqenenennean eseee £3, 107,054 


‘Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms, may be hed the 
Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


ret sORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
“REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 


ICIES. 
NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 

Total Funds Invested ..........+.. + £1,000,000 

Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000. 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 


um. 
a Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the SECRETARY. 
ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 
By taking a Policy of tie 
WAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCEOCOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual [ncome, £210,000. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 


Agent, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornkill, London. 










Annual Income, 1877  ..........++.. eee £1,537,711 
Fire Reserve .....-.00.s000e: + 1,150,000 
Lifeand Annuity Reserve . «2,825,966 
Total Invested Funds ...........+..+ ee 5,814,367 


Under the New Series of Life Policies the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Parti- 
oe Class. 

on-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Vom- 


a Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady 
Day should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion-House Buildings, E.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 








The Annual Income exceeds ...........0++ ceeeee £279,000 
The Assurance Fund is OVer .........0+-seeese2 2,107,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 544, 

assuring .......: 303,115 


The New Annual Premiums Were......-.0.000+ 9,692 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,736,794 
The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

BMOUNE £0 ......rererrscecrererssrererersees ereesceeee - 6,356,262 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Credit of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed 
on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 
years of age. 

Endowment Assurances granted, without Profits, 
Payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 

Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 


Olaims paid thirty days after proof of death. 
NUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 
Division in January, 1877 (wmounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 30 per 
cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The Next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 

vision to one year's additional share of Profits over 


later Entrants, 
REPORT, 1877. 
The Fiftysthird Annual Report just issued, and the 
lance-Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1877, as 
rendered to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at 
either of the Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 


_GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
Ww! LLS'’ BEST BIRD'S-EYE. 





This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the 2oz. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade-Mark of 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—RicHarp M. Harvey, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon, John G. 

Henry Bonham-Carter,| Hubbard, MP. 
Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. " 
Sir Walter R, Farquhar, | John B. Martin, Esq. 

Bart. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 


Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 





Thomson Hankey, Esq., P. 
M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Share Capital at present paid up and 
invested ove ose ooo «+» £1,000,000 
Total Funds about... one ss» 2,961,000 
Total Annual Income, upwards of ... 40,000 
N.B. — Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th April. 


WieLram Ss. BURTON, 





39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Cvrs. 
finest stee). Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 


s. d. 8. d. 8. a. 
34-in. ivory hindles, per doz. 14 0... 11 0... 6 0 
3% do. do. 18 0.1.14 0.1. 6 9 
34 do. tobalance do. 20 0..15 0... 6 9 
33—Ssdoy. do. do. 26 0..20 0... 7 6 
4 do. do. do. 2 0..21 0... 7 6 
7 do. fine do. do. 33 0.,.24 0... 9 6 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0... 28 0...10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0... 35 0...13 6 
4 do. silver ferrulesdo. 42 0... 35 0.15 0 
4 do. silver'dbladesdo. 48 0... 38 O.1. — 
Do. electro-sil.handles do. 23 0...19 0... 7 6 
ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmon ger by Appoint- 
ment to H.R. H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Cata- 
logue gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 
850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List 
of Prices and Plans of the Thirty large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman 
Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard. Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and 
Newman Mews, London, W. 


Ksnans LL - WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 





Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HAS8SALL says:—* The Whisks 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD [IRISH WHISKEY is recommended by the medical 
profossi n pref to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and Corr may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 











AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 


St 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 
RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
or t value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.""—Foed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 








In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA. AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS kave adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Oxosss 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 


Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., | 


| CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


| Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


iB EL G@RAWVI A. 
| No. 138, for APRIL, 1878. 


CONTENTS. 

| By Proxy. By James Payn. [Illust. by A. Hopkins. 
IN AvriL. By Mortimer Collins. 

| AN EPICcuREAN Tour. 

THe GAME OF THE CeLTs. By R. R. Macgregor. 

| THE MARINE BinocuLaR. By Richard Dowling. 
LabDYy FANSHAWE. By James Hutton. 

| My Foux-roorep Fatenps. By Rev. M.G. Watkins. 
Tae Rerurn or THE NATIVE. By Thomas Hardy. 

Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

Ir SHE WERE Here! 


| Price One Shilling, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 1,768, for APRIL, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 


Roy's Wire. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Tllustrated. 
THE ‘OHARTER OF OUR POLICY’ AND THE TERMS OF 
Peace. By Malcolm MacColl. 

JosePn SurFace. By Dutton Cook. 
SavaGe Penat Laws. By J. A. Farrer. 

be Harvey. By Benjamin W. Richardson, 





Tag Earvy ITALIAN Drama. By George Eric Mackay. 
THE ORIGIN OF Nerves. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Geatleman. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8a 6d. 


MORE GLIMPSES of the WORLD 
UNSEEN. By the Rev. F.G. Les, D.C.L., Vicar 
of = Saints’, Lambeth, Editor of “ The Other 

orld.” 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


The TROUBADOURS: a History of 
Provengal Life and Literaturein the Middle-Ages. 
By Francis HUEFFER. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS. 
With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their 
Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. JoHN 
Doran, F.S.A. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 
LATTER-DAY LYRICS: Poems of 
Senti t and Reflocti by Living Writers. 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by W. Daven- 
PORT ADAMS. Witha Note “On Some Old French 

, Forms of Verse" by AUSTIN Dobson. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JULIETS 
GUARDIAN.” 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


DECEIVERS EVER. 
By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


“This book is very refreshing to the jaded reviewer 
of contemporary fiction......We cannot take leave of 
Mrs. Cameron without an expression of siacere ad- 
miration for a story whose interest never flags, for 
society which is often amusing and never tedious, as 
well as for many humorous touches, and not a little 
pieturesque description." —Z caminer. 





NEW WORK by MARK TWAIN. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
AN IDLE EXCURSION, 
AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By MARK TWAIN. 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
To be ready immediately, 2 vols. 8yo, illustrated, 21s. 





ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the | 
world. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—These Pills | 

are more efficacious in strengthening a debili- | 

tated constitution than any other medicine in the 
world. Persons of a nervous habit of body, and all 
who are suffering from weak digestive organs, or 
whose health has become deranged by bilious affection, 
disordered stomach, or liver complaints, should lose 
no time in giving these admirable Pills a fair trial. 
Coughs, colds, asthma, and shortness of breath are also | 
within the range of the sanative powers of this very 
remarkable medicine. The cures effected by these 
Pills are not superficial or temporary, but complete 
and permanent. They are as mild as they are effica- 
cious, and may be given with confidence to delicate 
females and young children. Their action on the liver, 
stomach, and bowels is immediate, beneficial, and 





W. D. and H O. WILLS, Bristol andLondon. 


lasfing, restoring order and health iu every case. 


BY PROX Y. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Walter's Word,” &c. 
With 12 Iustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 





Tobe ready immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s 
THREE YEARS OF THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 

By the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, M.A 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letiers Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. BS. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU- 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. | 











Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading | 
Members of the Profession. | 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


“s ANITA S.” 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and 
Antiseptic known. 


“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.” 


HE Times of December 6th, 1877, says:—“ Inshort, | “ ANITAS” should be used in every Laundry, to 

a very brief experience appears to have been bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of 

sufficient to prove the value of ‘SANITAS,’ which infection. A quart should be added to every 20 
will now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and | gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 


disinfectant.” 








“ ANITAS ” Prices.—Bottles, Ist Quality only, 1s, 
| 1s 6d, 2s 6d. Or in bulk, Ist Quality, 20s per 
gallon; 2nd Quality, 5s. 


TOILET “SANITAS.” 

This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. 
Used as a Mouth Wash, it removes the odour of tobacco 
and sweetens the breath. It serves all the purposes 





“ CG ANITAS " is the best preventive against the spread 
of Small-pox, 7 Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay | ~~ 
Fever, Foot-and-Mouth, Cattle,and all Infectious | 
Diseases. IT IS NON-POISONOUS, and has no in- 
jurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, 





carpeting, &c. It is strongly recommended by | ; 7 on & 
the highest medical authorities. ‘ | of Toilet Vinegars. In elegant bottles, at 2s 6d. 
ie fy Sis ee."—~ Saaens Disinfectant or Antiseptic | 
can be employed with useful results, nothing is } 
so effectual as “Sanitas.” Pamphlet, Testi- 
monials, and all particulars free, on application 
to the SANITAS COMPANY, 57 Moorgate Street, | 
London, E.C. 
“ SANITAS” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale 
Druggists, or direct from the Company. 








ANITAS”" is the only preservative of BEER kept | 
in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, | 
should be added to the 9-gallon cask. Milk, 
Meats, Fish, and other articles of Food may be | 
kept sweet and fresh by the use of 
“SANITAS.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


“ 














FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 


| 
EXTRACT | 
| 

FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
paca OF MEAT. | 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 

Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 

| 


| 


HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. | 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP | 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 


ERASMUS WILSON, 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


DINNEFORD’S 


phe | poly = the Stomach, For Heartburn 
an eadache. For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate M A G N E S | A . 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Ohemists throughout the World. 





MR. F.R.S. 








a 
UGGESTIVE FURNITURE — See 
the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by pos 
43d); also for Illustrations of Infections We 
Berkshire Hospital; and Italian Gothic Piha 
America; Comments on the Academy Lectures’ 
Gray's Inn; the Proposed Model Bye-Laws; Gymnes’ 
o : a sag wane y in America ; St. Leonard's 
entilation, &.— 4 th ; ; 
po atherine Street; and aj 


HEAL AND SON'S 
OMMIER 
EMestique 
Po®tatir 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRES 
INVENTED. sth od 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, a ” 
Furniture Manufacturess, at Bod-conp 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COU 
F LONDON, W. RT ROAD, 





Catalogue post free. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS, 


“ Exceedingly useful.” —Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banb 
All sizes can be seen at 13 fe Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world, 


EPPS’S 





COCOA. 


FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 








CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDs’ Diet, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the T#eTH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and OO.’s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and OO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFEOTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the moat effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN [ LEVER, fliting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Trass (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. , 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. & 
" NEW PATENT. 4 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Sapetactener, 228 Piccadilly, 
ondon. 
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Price 8d. 


HAMBERS'’S 





The Gaelic Nuisance.—Second Article. 


. Chambers. 
L Aas and Salmon Fisheries. 


Rachel Lindsay. 


Irrigation in South Africa. Toby 
Albatross Notes. 
A Novel Life-boat. 
e Gloaming. 
ts Cosional Reporting. Egg-Culture. 


e Bone-Oave Inscription. 
The “ Hearts of Oak” Society. 
The Dalesfolk. ; 

Story of George Cruikshank. 
in America. 
Monsieur Houlot. In Three Chapters. 





Five Poetical 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. 
By Joun B. HARWOOD, Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 


Chapters XIII.-XVIII. 


JOURNAL 


The Cat—Ancient and Modern. 
Specimens of Hindu English. 
Curious Oases of Sleep- Walking. 
Pouring Oil on the Troubled Waters. 


Curious Researches into Human Char- 
acter. 
A Moorland Wedding 


Ashore in the Straits of Malacca. 
Recollections of the Irish Bar. 
Mr. Fair, “ The Silver King.” 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
Waste Substance. 


for APRIL. 


fe WEEK: A SATURDAY NEWSPAPER. 





ENGLAND'S POSITION. 


FESSOR FAWCETT. 


Pieces. 
GRASSHOPPER. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK:—Original 
Gossmnsate on All the News of the 


y. 
LORD DERBY'S BEBO ATION. 


THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 
SANOCTIMONIOUS POLITICIANS. ; 
MODERN STATESMEN.—V. PRO-, AMUSEMENTS—OONOERTS 


INDECENT NEWSPAPERS. 

THE LOSS OF THE ‘ EURYDICE.’ 
THE LINCOLN RAOE MEETING. 
OLD CITY HOUSES—THE GOLDEN 


= WEEK, No. 13, for Saturday, March 30, contains 


the following :— 


PARIS LETTER: Les Misérables, at 
the Porte St. Martin. 
FINANCE—ERIE IN THE OOURT 
“ LACKAWANNA," 
| LITERATORE :—Hugo's Histoire d'an 
Crime ; Sir J. Northcote’s Note-Book ; 
Honour's Worth 
AND 
|_ THEATRES. 
| EVENTS OF THE WEEK:—A Complete 
| Epitome, carefully prepared, of the 





most interesting and important News, 


including Foreign, Domestic, and 


American. 





T HE 


W. and R. Coampers, London and Edinburgh. 


W E E K.—EVERY SATURDAY, Price 6d. 


832 STRAND, LONDON. 





RASER’S MAGAZINE, 

i No. C., APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 
RECENT ILLUSTRATIONS OF NAVAL WARFARE. 
AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
MARTIN'S “ WESTERN ISLANDS.” 
OnvRrcH RESTORATION. 
THE LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 
THe Liwit OF THE HABITABILITY OF LONDON. 
THe Hon. Mrs. NORTON AND MARRIED WOMEN. 
Pavt JONES, “ THE PIRATE.” 
A ROMANCE OF THE EAST COAST. 
Ivy-LEAVES.—From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 
a Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s 6d. 
Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
APRIL, 1878. 
1, THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH. By 
Robt. B. Drummond, B.A. 
2. Mz. DRUMMOND'S “JEWISH MESSIAH.” By T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A. 
$. Brsnop THIRLWALL's ReMAtns. By Charles Beard, 


B.A. 

4. THE CAMBRIDGE COMMISSION, 
Laurence, M.A. 

5. CopwortH'’s MSS. on FuTcrReE PUNISHMENT. By 
Courtney Kenny, M.A. 

¢. MicveL SERVETO-y-Revis.—I. 
Gordon, M.A. 

7. Notices OF Books. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garéen, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

IND.—A Quarterly Review of 
Psychology and Philosophy. 
No. 10, APRIL, 1878, price 3s. 
Annual Subscription, 12s, post free. 
1, NoTE-DEAFNESs. By Grant Allen. 
2, THE QUESTION OF VISUAL PERCEPTION IN GERMANY. 


By Perceval M. 


By Alexander 








(IL.) By James Sully. 
3. NOTES ON THE PaILOsuPHY OF SPINozA. By F. 
Pollock. 
4. ON THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF GEOMETRICAL 
Axioms. (II.) By Prof. H. Helmholtz. 
5. PHILOSOPHY IN EpucaTion. I. By J. A. Stewart. , 
Il. By the Editor. | 
ORITICAL NOTICES, REPORTS, NOTES and DIscussi0ONs, | 
&c., by Prof. Adamson, A. B. Lee, D. G. Thompson, | 
A.J. Balfour, M.P., A. Barratt, Prof. W.8. Jevons, 
and others. } 
WILliAMs and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


No. CV., New Series 69, price 3s 6d, APRIL, 1878. 

HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 

Psychological Association). Edited by HENry MAupD- 

SLEY, M.D., and T. 8. CLovston, M.D. 

CONTENTS. ° 

1, THE MEASURE OF INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL RESPON- 

SIBILITY IN CRIMINAL CASES. By David Nicolson, 


M.D. 

2. THE VARIETIES OF GENERAL PARALYSIS. By W. 
Julius Mickle, M.D. 

3. Spurniovs Hypropsosia. By W. Lauder Lindsay, 
M.D. (Conclusion.) 

4. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SOME PHASES OF THF POETIC 
MinD. By Frederick Treves, M.R.C.S. 

5. THE ELECTRO-NEURAL PATHOLOGY OF INSANITY. 
By A. H. Newth, M.D. 

6. Tuk CouNTY GOVERNMENT BILL. By an English 
Medica] Superintendent. 

Clinical Notes and Cases—Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter — Reviews — Psychological Retrospect — 
Notes and News—Meeting of the Psychological 
Association, &c. 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlingten Street. 


” ; EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. ‘Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
Papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”"—G@uardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
, price 7s 6d each. There volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes. passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 





Ww. 
4 M Y FIRST EDITOR, an Auto- 
4 biographical Reminiscence,” by Professor 
RUSKIN, appears in the UNIVEKSITY MAGAZINE 
for APRIL: also, “ Spirit of the Universities,” and a 
Portrait and Sketch of the Earl of ROSESERY ; with 
Contributions by Alsager Hill, F. R. Conder, Mabel 
Collins, Karl Blind, Keningale Cook, &c, 26 6d 
London: Hurst and BLACKSTT. 





5 om NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for APRIL, | 878, price 2s 64. 

Rvussta AND INDIA. By Colonel Chesney. 

Tue British Emprre: Mr. Lowe AND LORD BLACH- 
rorD. By Sir Julius Vogel. 

CAN Jews BE Patriots? By Rabbi Hermann Adler. 

THe Goop aNnp Evit OF ExamM(NATION. By Canon 
Barry, Principal of King’s College. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN THE ‘SUNBEAM.’ Conclusion, 
with Map. By Thomas Brassey, M.P. 
MAN AND Scrence: A Repiy. By Dr. Elam. 


VircHOW ON THE TEACHING OF Science. By Pro- 
fessor Clifford. 

Tus BUSINESS ASPECT OF DISESTABLISHMENT. By 
Arthur Arnold. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA: No. 2. By R. W. Dale. 

ENGLAND'S PoLicy AT THE CONGRESS. By Edward 
Dicey. 

C. KrGan PAvL and Co., London. 
nee ae oe MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL, 1878. No. DCCL, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. ° 

Joun CALpiGate. Part I. 
FASHION AND FANCY. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. 
Mine is THINE. Part X. 
THE Moor AND THE LOCH. 
THE STORM IN THE East.—No. XI. Reflective. 
TO ETHEL. By Austin Dobson. 
THe Eve Or THE CONGRESS. 

W. BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 

TEWCOMES. Vol.1. Crown Svo, 


3s 6d. 
JENDENNIS. Illustrated by the Author. 
2 vols. crown Svo, 33 6d each. 
JANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the 
Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 38 6d each. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 220. . 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for APRIL. With Illustrations by GEORGE 

DU MAURTER and FRANK DICKSE&R. 

CONTENTS. 

WITHIN THE Paectnots. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 
7. A New Light.— 8. Triumph and Terror.—9. 
Visitors. 

HEREDITARY TRAITS. 

7ES TRIPLEX. 

A ROMANCE BY RUM-LIGHT. 

NortH-Country STUDENTS. 

CANOSSA. 

War. 

“For PercrvaL.” (With an Illostration.) Chap. 26. 
Of Confession.—27. Sissy Enters into King Agag's 
Feelings.—28. Broken Off. 

London: SmiTH, ELpER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


This day. richly Lilustrated, price One Shilling. 
I ONDON SOCIETY, 
No. 196, for APRIL, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 
By Bertha Thomas, Author of “ Proud 


Chaps. 8. Rocks Ahead.—9. To be, or not 
Illustrated by W. J. 





By Theodore Martin. 








CRESSIDA. 
Maisie.” 
to be.—10. Still Waters. 
Hennessy. 

AN AMEER'S Fits. 

LONDON Bibs. 

THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A FIELD CRICKET. 
Chaps. 7. How we all made Ourselves Useful 
according to our Ability.—8. A Lesson in Applied 
Geometry. With Six Illustrations. 

Cavenut: a Story in Two Chapters. 

TRAINING FOR “THE EIGHTS.” 

SWITZERLAND, BY PEN AND PENCIL. 
Lake of Walenstad. 6. The Lake of Ziirich. 
Seven Full-page Lilustrations. 

A Tour IN SouTH AFRICA. 

SUBURBAN PROPLE. 

DOUBLE ACRUSTIC. 

ANSWERS TO ACKOSTIC No. IV. 

Vol. XXXII. is now ready, elegantly bound in cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, price 108 6d. Aiso Cases for Binding, 
2s each. 

Sampson LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
188 Fieet Street, £.C. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. 302, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 

APRIL I7th. ADVEKRKLIISEMENTS intended for 

Insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later 

than WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10th. 

London: LONGMANS and Oo., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


pre QUARTERLY W 


Chaps. 5. The 
With 


REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and BILLS by 
the 8th of APRIL. 

acug JOHN Mornay, Albemarle Street. 








Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
POSITIVISM ON AN ISLAND: THE New PAUL AND 


Virginia. By W. H. Mallock. 

Facts OF INDIAN Progress. By Professor Monier 
Williams. 

Wire-TorRTURE IN ENGLAND. By Frances Power 
Jobbe. 


Puitosopny Tsstep. By 
Itt. The Experi- 


JOHN STUART MILL's 
Professor W. Stanley Jevons. 
mental Methods. 

THE MISCARRIAGE OF Justice. By Francis Peek. 

Mr. Frovps's Lire AND Times OF THOMAS BECKET. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. LL. 

Tae Iris OF Homer, AND Her RELATION TO GENESIS 


ix., 11-17. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Future PUNISHMENT: THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
QUESTION. Jonsidered in a Series of Papers on 


Canon Farrar's New Book, by,— 

Rev. Professor Salmon, D.D. 
Principal Tulloch. 
Rey. J. Baldwin Brown. 
Rev. William Arthur. 
Rev. John Hunt, D.D. 
Rev. Professor J. H. Jellett. 
Rev. Edward White. 
Rev. R. F. Littledale, D.C.L. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, price 2s 6d. 

No. 1.—APRIL, 1878. 

CONTENTS. 
ETHICS OF THE NEW AGE. 
ASTKOLOGY IN INDIA. 
MYSTICAL PorTry. 
MODERN MATERIALISM. 
DANTE AND BEATRIOR. 
THB SENTIMENT OF IMMORTALITY. 
A SeaNC# WITH Mas. Many MARSHALL. 
PILGRIMAGES IN FRance.—No. [. To Paray-le- 
Monial. 

PsYCHOGRAPHY. 
BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Tue Mrrac ie LAN. 
Epwarp W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane. 


_ Now GE CRU One HANR A free. 
\ EORGE CRUIKSHANK, Artist and 
Humourist. With Portrait, Numerous Illus- 
trations, and a fac-simile of the celebrated £1 Bank 
Note. By WALTER HamILTOon, F.B.G8. 
_Leodoa: Eutsor Sroox, 62 Paternoster Row, B.O. 
Just published, extra cloth, 


rice 2s 6d, t free, 
R. OLIVER WE 


BSS SNS oRsee 


— 


DELL HOLMES 
and his WORKS; being a Brief Biography and 

Critica Review. By James BALL. 

_London: ELLoT STOOK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, price 6d ; N. post, Wis 

aed NWORTHY of ETERNAL LIFE.” 

A Reply to Canon Liddon's Sermon in St. 

Paul's Cathedral, on the “Immortality of the Soul.” 

With Notices of the Church Quarterly, the Contemporary 

Review, and Canon Pusey's Sermon at Oxford. By the 
Rev. SAMUEL MINTON, MA. 

London ; ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. — 


Price 4d ; or Three for 1s, post free. 
H ENGLISHMEN SHOULD 
JOIN the LIBERAL PARTY. By WILLIS 
NEVINS. 
Civil Service Printing and Publishing Company, 
8 Salisbury Court, Fieet Street, B.C. 


New Edition, carefully revised, crown 8vo, cloth. 
= Geo. Oruik ° m 
ARON UNCHAUSEN: 
his Wonderful Travels, Surprising Adventures, 
and Hairbreadth . 
lilustrated with 22 full-page curious Engravings.., 4/6 
ow 5/6 


* 36 - 
° 32 do., coloured, gilt edges......... 
” 36 “ine ee y 
London: WILLIAM Ts0@ and Co. Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
\ THO’S YOUR LAWYER?— 
I haven't required one since I bought of Crosby 
Lock wood and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Vourt, London, 
E.C., a copy of EVERY MAN'S OWN LAWYER, by 
a BARRISTER, price 6s 8d (post free 86 stamps), which 
has been repaid to me twenty times over in the saving 
of lawyers’ fees. * A complete and thoroughly intelli- 
gible epitome of the laws of this country." —Bell’s Live. 
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“L’A R T” M. 


AND THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.| VIOLLET-LE-DUG, 


It is intended by the Proprietors of the above | the eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute 
Journal to give Reproductions of all the most import- 
ant examples of Art at the forthcoming International | & Series of Articles upon the building itself, richly 
Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the de- 
tailed criticisms of different Sections. 





illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, 
with Etchings and Engravings of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 





66 ? ” 
L’a 8&8 £ 
A Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year. 


Terms of Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 


London Office: 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





NEW WORE BY MR. JAMES FERGUSSON. 
Now ready, with 9 Plates and 79 Woodcuts, 4to, 42s. 


THE TEMPLES OF THE JEWS, 


And Other Buildings in the Haram Area at Jerusalem. 


By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.RS., 
Fellow Royal Instit. Brit. Architects. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published. 


JOH N-A-D R E A M S. 
A Tale. 
Page. It is a kind of history. 
Sly. Well, we'll see’t. Come, madam wife, sit by my side, 
And let the world slip: we shall ne’er be younger. 
Post 8vo, 78 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, STAND- 
ARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from the regular 
cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE 


“ The highest possible degree of Illu- 
mination."—Morning Post, 
13th July, 1874. 











“Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.” — 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 


“ The Silber a give off nothing 
S | L B ia R tbat can be in the smallest degree 
injurious."—Zancet, 11th Jan., 18738. 

“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 


been obtained.” —Times, 14th July, 1874. L | G H , io 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
D E A N E’ S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, IvoRY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 568, 95s. 
ELECTRO FoRKS—Table, 248 to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 668. | ELECTRO TEA AND CoFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

DisH COVERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELecTRO LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 





ESTABLISHED 





Lamps— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 

CHINA ANB GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
OOAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
STOVEsS—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 508; 5-do., £6 6s. 

Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 








CorNnIces—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
TOOLS—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
HoT-WATER FITTINGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 











DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. | 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Viva. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. 


Third Edition of Ruby Grey, 


By W. Herworta Dixon. 3 vols. 


Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs 


MOLESWORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM “ 
Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols, ae a The 


“ Were we to classify this work, we sh 
place by the side of Miss Bdgeworth’s wh’ Be 
Austen's best novels modernised."—Court Journal. 


A Madening Blog. “By Ms 


“ A decidedly remarkable novel, full 
varied interest."— Post. ull of fresh ang 


Madge. By Lady Duffus-Hard 
“A charming and p werful story."—Poszt, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


* 





BLACK WOOD'S 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


EDITED BY 
The Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A, 


Vol. XXVI.—THUCYDIDES, 
By the EDITOR. 
Is published this day, price 2s 64, 


Each Volume may be had separately, price 2s 6d, 


Homer's ILIAD — HOMER'’s ODYSSEY—HeERoporys 
—ESCHYLUS—X ENOPHON—SOPHOCLES — EURIPIDES 
ARISTOPHANES—HESIOD and THEOGNIS—LUCIAN= 
PLATO —GREEK ANTHOLOGY — ARISTOTLE — DEMos- 
THENES. 

C2SAR — VirnGIL — Horace — Cicero — Priny'g 
LETTERS — JUVENAL— PLAUTUS and TERENCE = 
TaciTus—LivY—OVID—OATULLUS, TIBULLUS, aad 
PROPERTIUS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 





CABINET EDITION. 
WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
In Five-Shilling Monthly Volumes. 
Volumes published— 

ROMOLA. 2 vols. 
SILAS MARNER, the LIFTED VEIL, 
and BROTHER JACOB. 1 vol. 
ADAM BEDE. Vol. I. [This day. 
“ A delightful Edition of George Eliot's Works...... 
In size, type, and paper, everything that could 
wished." — Atheneum. 


“An excellently printed edition of George Eliot's 
writings.”—Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
HE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Explained and 
Compared with Scripture. By the Rev. H. J. TURRELL, 
M.A., Oxon. 
Oxford: THOs. SHRIMPTON and Son. London: 
SI™MPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Now ready, price 2s. 
HE BIBLE and the YOUNG; or, the 
Improvement of Religious Education, with & 
view to meet the Unbelief of the Present Day. By 
the Rev. W. SHERLOCK, M.A., Curate of Bray, and 
Canon of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. 
Dublin: Hopags, Foster, and Ficers, Graftoa 
Street. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and 
JAMES PARKER and Co., 377 Strand. 


Will shortly appear.—Now in the press. 
HE WHOLE - MEAL BREAD 
QUESTION, in a Dietetic, Economic, and 
Medicinal Point of View; with a Sketch of Bakers 

and Baking, Past and Present. Post free, 6d. 

W. HILL and Son, 60 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.; or 
to T. OC. HEAWOOD, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C.; and 
all Booksellers. 











Now ready. a 
| ELLY’S HANDBOOK to the UPPER 
TEN THOUSAND for 1878. Containing im 
one Alphabetical List Twenty Thousand Names of the 
Titled, Landed, and Official Class-s. Price 12s. 
London: KELLY and Co., 51 Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


; ~ieenssseenieaaniaesiinataaaata 
Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8v0- 
A TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
By HvuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royad 
College of Physicians. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
TuE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD BEACONSFIBLD. 
PrBLic AFFAIRS IN AUSTRALASIA. By C. W. Purnell. 
Mazzini. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
MopeRN JAPAN. IL. By Sir David Wedderburn. 
THE RESETTLEMENT OF TURKEY. By Sir G. Campbell, M.P. 
RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND MORALITY. By A. C, Lyall. 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. By George Saintsbury. 
MEMORIALS OF A MAN OF LETTERS. By the Editor. 
CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. IV. By Herbert Spencer. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By William Jack. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 
By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


With Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 


[This day. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready of 
Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Maps, °0s. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


ON the FRONTIER. Reminiscences of Wild 


Sport, Personal Adventures, and Strange Scenes. By Major J. S. CAMPION. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





SHOOTING, YACHTING, and SEA-FISHING 


TRIPS, at Home and on the Continent. By “ WILDFOWLER,” “ SNAPSHOT.” 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


7 7 
The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches 
and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be 
interesting to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. Translated from the 
French, and edited by Mrs. BURY PALLISER. With numerous IJJustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. 


The DICKENS DICTIONARY: a Key to 


the Characters and Principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. By 
Gmpert A. PreRceE. With Additions by WILLIAM A. WHEELER. Large 
crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


NEW 











NOVELS. 


HE POPENJO Y? 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. 


I$ 
[Early in April. 
ON the BANKS of the DELAWARE: 


Tale. By the Author of “ The Chateau de Vésinet,” &c. 2 vols. 


The HISTORY of MARGARET MORTON. 


By A CONTEMPORARY. In 3 vols. 


HONOUR’S WORTH: or, the Cost of a Vow. 


By MeTA OrRED, Author of “ A Long Time Ago,” &c. 2 vole. 





a 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 222, FOR APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
SEBASTIAN. By Katharine Cooper. Chaps. X.-XII. 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. By Rev. Canon Farrar. 
FROM THE QUIRINAL TO THE VATICAN. 
DAPHNE. 
THE GOTHIC FRAGMENTS OF ULFILAS. By Professor Stanley Leathes. 
THE RAPID TRANSPORTATION OF ARMIES. By James H. Haynie, Captain 
U.S. Army. 
THE CLERGY AND THE THEATRE. By Rev. A. T. Davidson. 
Two Sonnets. By Mrs. Moulton. 
AN ANGLICAN VIEW OF THS BuRIAL Laws, By Rev. G. H. Curteis. 
ANCIENT TIMES AND ANCIENT MEN, By Professor Mux Miiller. 


PF Pepe 


— 
PPPs 





On April 1, price 3s 64, PART LI. of 


A DICTIONARY 


OF 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. 
With Illustrations and Woodcuts. 
Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 
To be Completed in about Twelve Parts. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





THREE SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


BY 


WILLIAM BLACK. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHAETON. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


“ Also, I have had it long on my mind to name ‘ The Adventures of a Phaeton 
as a very delightful and wise book of its kind; very full of pleasant play, and 
deep and pure feeling; much interpretation of some of the best points of German 
character; and last and least, with pieces of description in it which I should be 

glad, selfishly, to think inferior to what the public praise in ‘ Modern Painters,'— 

I can only say, they seem to me quite as good."—Mr. RUSKIN, in Fors Cl arigera, 
March, 1878. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. 
TWELFTH THOUSAND. 


“ Pour gofter dans tout ce qu'elle a d'exquis l'histoire des amours du peintre de 
Londres et de la fille des Hébrides, il faut la lire au grand air; c'est un roman 
d@'été, et illusion est plus complete, si l'on y peut ajouter le bruit du vent A travers 
les feuilles, et les parfums d'une forét ou d'un champ. Une autre condition, c'est 
de ne point étre pressé. M. William Black ne l'est jamais. I! ne se lasse pas de 
promener son lecteur dans le monde inconnu qu'il a découvert, et l'on n'éprouve 
aucune envie de s'en plaindre, tant ces descriptions ont de charme, tant sont 
originales dans leur simplicité les figures qu'on y rencontre.”—* Un Romancier 
Ecossais,” Revue des Deux Mondes, October 1, 1877. 


MADCAP VIOLET. 
EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


“ We take it that an indefinable confusion of moods, a swift transition from the 
humorous to the pathetic, is one of the signs of real literary genius, and assuredly 
it is very conspicuous in Mr. Black. No one shows more sympathetic delight in 
the brightest scenes of life and nature. No one revels more heartily in the deli- 
neation of a joyous character, or in the description of beautiful and bewitching 
scenery; but the broad under-vein of melancholy will crop out from time to 











Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 

The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 

THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 

Manufactured and Supplied only by 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER. | 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


| 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
rary, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 28 64 each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 28 6d each. 


May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellir gton Sireet, Strand. 











time, and when he is being wrought up towards the most brilliant !uspiration ia 
his stories, he almost invariably inclines to become sad and sombre. 
‘Madcap Violet, with her wild spirits and irrepressible independence, is made to 
point the moral of the vicissitudes of life, while her buoyancy is extinguished 
in unmitigated tragedy. We are inclined to cling to the good old tradition of the 
final triump of love and virtue, in the shape of brightening fortunes and a happy 
marriage. But if ingeniously-wrought sympathy and the of an int 
emotional interest are the tests of a powerful and successful novel, we place Mr, 
Black's ‘ Madcap Vivlet’ in a very high rank indeed."—TZimes. 





By the same Author. 


GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. 


8 yols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


The MAID of KILLEENA, and other 


TALES. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS'| 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for 
CONTENTS. 


RecENT ILLUSTRATIONS OF NAVAL WARFARE. 

AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

MARTIN'S “ WESTERN ISLANDS.” 

CHURCH RESTORATION. 

Tue LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 
THE LIMIT OF THE HABITABILITY OF LONDON. 
THE HON. MRS. NORTON AND MARRIED WOMEN. 
PAvL JONES, “* THE PIRATE.” 

A ROMANCE OF THE EAST COAST. 
Iyy-LEAVES.—From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 


The RESOURCES of MODERN COUNTRIES ; 


Essays towards an Estimate of the Economic Position of Nations and British 
Trade Prospects. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 


A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM’; 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. BRASSEY. With 7 Maps 
and Charts, 9 Full-page Illustrations engraved on Wood, and 109 Woodcuts. 
8yo, 21s. 





APRIL. 


or, Our 


ILLYRIAN LETTERS: a Correspondence from 


the Illyrian Provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, Albania, Dal- 
matia, and Slavonia during the year 1877. By ARTHUR J. EVANS, B.A., F.S.A. 
8yo, price 7s 6d. (On Saturday nert. 


LIFE of Sir MARTIN FROBISHER, Knt., 


containing a Narrative of the Spanish Armada. By the Rev. FRANK JONES, 
B.A. With Portrait, 3 Maps and Facsimile. Crown $8vo, price 6s, cloth 
extra, gilt edges. [Nearly ready. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. By 


R. BoswortH SMITH, M.A., Assistant-Master, Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 
with numerous Maps and Plans and Two Illustrations. [In April. 


The LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZERLAND, 


and other Parts of Europe. By Dr. F. KELLER. Translated by JOHN E. L&E, 
FS.A., F.G.S. New Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. royal 8vo, with very numerous 


Illustrations, price 42s. 


The ROMAN FORUM: a Topographical Study. 


By F. M. NIcHOLS, M.A., F.S.A., formerly Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 
With Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 8vo, 15s. 


HISTORYof the REFORMATION in EUROPE 


in the TIME of CALVIN. By the Rev. J. H. MERLE D'AUBIGNS, D.D. Trans- 
lated by W. L. R. CATES. Vol. VILI. Completion. 8vo, price 2s. 


(On Saturday next. 
PAYEN’S INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 


Edited,and Supplemented with Uhapters on the Chemistry of the Metals, &c., 
by B. H. PAuL, Ph.D. Pp. 1,000, with 698 Woodcuts, 8vo, 42s. 


(On Saturday next. 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of IN- 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


(“ Text-Books of Science.") By WILLIAM ALLEN 
Mituer, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. With 71 Woodcuts, price 3s 6d. 


ARNOTT’S ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Re-edited by A. BAtn, LL.D., and A. S. TAYLOR, 
M.D. Crown 8vo, Woodcuts, 12s 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 
F.C.S. With 4 Plates and 758 Woodcuts, post 8vo, lds. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY | for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated by E. ATKINSON, 
Ph.D., F.C.S. With 2 Plates and 429 Woodcuts, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
ad to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 


LIBRARY EDITION, Twelve Volumes, 8vo, £8 18s. 
CABINET EDITION, Twelve Volumes, crown 8vo, 72s. 


‘SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


RITUAL of the ALTAR: the Order of the 


Holy Communion according to the Use of the English Church. Edited by 
the Rev. OrBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Second Edition, rubricated; with a Frontis- 


piece and 70 Woodcuts. Imperial Svo, 42s. 
EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 


ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By the Right Rey. Epbwarp HAROLD 
Browne, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. Eleventh Edition, 8vo, 1és. 


OUTLINES of GENERAL or DEVELOP- 


MENTAL PHILOLUGY: INFLECTION. By R. G. LatHaM, M.A., M.D., &. 


Crown 8vo, price 4s 6d, 
REMARKS on the BUDGET of 1877: a 


Speech delivered in the House of Commons, April 23,1877. By the Right 
Hon. H. C. E, CHILDERS, M.P. Extracted by permission from “ Hansard’s 
Debates,” 8vo, Is. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOks. 


SHORTLY TO APPEAR. 
Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“BONNIE LESLEY:” a Novelette in One 


Volume. By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “Cast ” 
Frontispiece by Miss 0. Paterson. ° Adrift.” With 





mmediately, feap. 8vo, cloth, Is 6d 


The PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. By 


MARIN DELA VOYE. Forming a Pleasing and Easy Introduction to the Lan. 


guage. With 80 Engravings. 





SEVENTH THOUSAND of HARRISON WEIR'S ILLUSTRATED 


TRIMMER’S HISTORY of the 


Written for the Instruction of Children on their Treatment of 
24 beautiful Engravings from Drawings by HaRRIsON Warr. 


EDITION of 


ROBINS. 


Animals. Wi 
Gilt edges, ba 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CHUMS: a Story for the Youngsters, of 


Schoolboy Life and Adventure. By HARLEIGH SEVERN#, Author of “ Little 
Harry Gwynne.” Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 





ixty-one Pictures, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


S 
GREAT and SMALL: Scenes in the Life of 
Children. Translated, with permission, from the French of Malle. Laroque. 
by Miss HARgiET POOLE. With 61 Illustrations by the famous French Artist 





NEW, ENLARGED, and REVISED EDITION of 


OCEAN and HER RULERS: a Narrative of 


the Nations who have from the Earliest Ages held Dominion over the Sea, 
comprising a brief History of Navigation from the Remotest Periods up to the 
Present Time. By ALFRED ELwes. New and thoroughly Revised ition, 
with 16 Illustrations by Walter May. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Jn preparation. 





The THIRD EDITION of 


ROSAMOND FANE; or, the Prisoners of St. 
James. By Mary and CATHERINE L&E, Authors of “ Lucy's Campaign,” 

“ The Oak Staircase,” &c. 33 6d; gilt edges, 4s, 
“The eventful story of Charles the First's children very well told."—Atheneum, 





The THIRD THOUSAND of 


CLEMENT'S TRIAL and VICTORY; or, 


Sowing and Reaping. By M.E.B. With [Illustrations by E. Lupton. New 
Edition, post 8vo, cloth, price 38 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


he FOURTH THOUSAND of 


LITTLE LISETTE, the Orphan of Alsace. By 


M.E.B. With Illustrations. New Edition, royal 1émo, cloth, price 1s 64. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of 


Bishop KEN’S APPROACH to the HOLY 


ALTAR. With an Address to Young Communicants. Limp cloth, 8d; 
superior cloth, red edges, 1s; French morocco, limp, 1s 6d; calf or morocco 
limp, 3s 6d; russia limp, 48 6d. With Photographs, 2s extra. [Just out, 
*,* Clergymen wishing to introduce this Manual can have Specimen copy, with 
prices for quantities, post free for Six Stamps, on application. 





NEW EDITION of 


A 
GRANNY’S STORY-BOX. — By the Author 
of * Our White Violet,” &c. With 20 Illustrations. Super-royal 16mo, price 


2s 6d. 





The EIGHTH THOUSAND of 


OUR SOLDIERS; or, Anecdotes of the Cam- 


paigns and Gallant Deeds of the British Army during the Reign of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. With an Account of the Abyssinian Expedition. By W. H. 
G. Kincston. New and Revised Edition, with Frontispiece, 3s; gilt edges, 
3s 6d. 





The EIGHTH THOUSAND of 


OUR SAILORS ; or, Anecdotes of the Engage- 


ments and Gallant Deeds of the British Navy. By W. H. G. K.inastoy. 
New and Revised Edition, with Frontispiece, 38; gilt edges, 33 6d. 





The THIRD THOUSAND of 
“THOSE UNLUCKY TWINS! The Brightest, 


Merriest, Jolliest little Pair of Monkeys in the World.” By ANNETT« LYSTEB. 
With 10 Illustrations by JOHN PRrocror, 2s 6d. 

“A very pretty story. These young people are amusing and loveable through- 
out all their scrapes, and we are sorry to close the book upon them.”"—Pal! Mall 
Gazette. 

“A spirited narrative."—Saturday Review. , 

“Told with thorough humour and naturalness. One that old boys and girls 
with grey hairs on their heads may read and laugh over.'—Nonconformist. 





A NEW EDITION of 


The THREE COMMANDERS; or, Active 


Service Afloat in Modern Days. By W.H. G. Kinaston. Price 6s; vevelied 
boards, gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 
By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 
The THREE ADMIRALS, and the Adventures of their Young Followers. 
The MISSING SHIP; or, Notes from the Log of the ‘ Ouzel Galley.’ 
The THREE LIEUTENANTS,; or, Naval Life in the Nineteenth Century. 
HURRICANE HURRY; or, the Adventures of a Naval Officer during the 
American War of Independence. 


The THREE MIDSHIPMEN. New Edition. 24 Page Illustrations. 











| GRIFFITH & FARRAN, West Corner St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
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A SELECTION FROM THE SCHOOL CATALOGUE 
OF MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 








The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools 
included in her Majesty's Commission. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN ; 


Easy Companion-Books to the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. 

By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 

Part I. Accidence and Simple Construction, price 2s 6d. Part IL. Syntax, price 
6d 


The Key to Parts I. and IL., price 5s. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parr III. Manual 


of the Rules of Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence; being a 
SUPPLEMENT tothe Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., 
Reg. Prof. of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, price 1s. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ANEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 


intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev. 
EpWAkD ST. JOHN PaRny, M.A. New Edition. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE, from the 


Earliest Period to the Death of Alexander the Great ; with a Sketch of the 
Subsequent History to the Present Time. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., 
M.A. With 11 Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE, abridged 


from the above. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. With 10 Maps and Plans. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753—A.D. 476. By 
Dean MerIvaLe, D.D. With 5 Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged from 


Dean MERIVALE’s ‘‘General History of Rome,” by C. PULLER, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. With 13 Maps. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


By Miss SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Uniform with a “First History 
of Greece,” by the same Author. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Miss 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. B 


SEwELL, Author of “Amy Herbert.” Uniform with “ The Child's First 
History of Rome,” by the same Author. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
of 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY the 


FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By L&ON CONTANSEAU, many 
years French Examiner for Military and Civil Appointments. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET FRENCH 
DICTIONARY; a careful Abridgment, retaining all the most useful features 
of the Original, condensed into a much smaller volume. Square 18mo, 43 6d. 

CONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in FRENCH. 2s 6d. 

CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 4s. 

CONTANSEAU’S PREMIERES LECTURES, or French Stories, 2s 6d. 

CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION. 3s 6d. 
KEY, price 3s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


COURSE, in 18mo. Ten Parts, price 8d-each. 

French Accidence. French Translation-Book. 
French Syntax. Easy French Delectus. 
French Conversation. First Reader. 

First Exercise-Book. Second Reader. 

Second Exercise-Book. Familiar Dialogues. 


A GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 


TION from ENGLISH into FRENCH. Edited by Prof. C. CAssaL, LL.D., 
and Prof. T. KARCHER, LL.B. Part I. Junior Course, 3s 6d. Part Il. Senior 
Course, 5s. Complete in 2 Parts, price 8s 6d. 


HARRIS’S GRADUATED EXERCISES in 


ARITHMETIC and MENSURATION. 12mo, price 2s 6d ; or with Answers, 
8s. The Answers separately, 94; and Key, price 6s. 
™ 
STYLE, and 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
POETRY; with Chapters on Style at Different Periods, and on Original Com- 
osition. By RICHARD Hitgy. 12mo, 3s 6d. Abridgment,1s 9d. Child's 

irst Grammar, 1s. 


HILEY’S ENGLISH EXERCISES. 12mo, 2s 9d. Key, 
price 4s 6d. 

HILEY’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Part 
1, 18mo, 1s 6d. KEY, 28 6d. 

HILEY’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Part 


11, 18mo, 3s. KEY, 4s. 





A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Historical and Critical. By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., Univ. OColl., Oxford. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HEALTH in the HOUSE; Twenty-five 


Lectures on Elementary Physiology in its application to the Daily Wants of 
Man and Animals. Ry CATHERINE M. BuCKTON, Member of the Leeds School 
Board. Eighth Edition, with 41 WoodcufS. Crown 8yo, 2s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


oo oe Goecertes of James the Second, Student's Edition. 2 yols. 
Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Student's Edition. Crown 8yo, 8s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of Lord 


MACAULAY. Edited with Occasional Notes, By G. O. TRevaLYAN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The TEACHER'S HANDBOOK of the BIBLE; 


a Syllabus of Bible Readings and Connecting Epitomes, with Comments, for 
usé in Schools and Families. By the Rey. J. PULLIBLANK, M.A, Revised 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
200 Short 


POETRY for REPETITION ; 


Pieces and Extracts, selected from the best Works of the most eminent 
English Poets. Edited by the Rey. H. TWeLus, M.A. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION in BOOK-KEEPING; 
Explaining Simply and by Example the Principles and Practice of both Single 
and Double Entry. By the Rey. Joun HUNTER, M.A. 12mo, 2s. 

HUNTER’S EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS in BOOK- 
KEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY. 1s, or with ANSWERS, 2s 64. 

RULED PAPER, for the Various Forms of Account-Books 

Required. Five Sorts, price 1s 6d per Quire. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, with Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes, Critical Remarks, and other Aids to a thorough under- 
standing of each Drama. Edited, for the use of Schools and (andidates for 
Examination, by the Rey. J. HUNTER, M.A. Crown 8yo, 1s each Play. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 


the use of Schools. By R. G. LATHAM, M.A., M.D. New Edition, Revised and 
greatly Enlarged. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LATHAM’S ESSENTIAL RULES and PRIN- 


CIPLES for the STUDY of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 18mo, Is. 


LATHAM’S HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, for the Use of Students of the Universities and the Higher 
Classes in Schools. Ninth Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 


EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
for BEGINNERS; with Practical Exercises on the Parts of 8 h, and a 


Graduated Course of Parsing Lessons. By WALTER M‘Lgop, F.R.G.S., late 
of the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 18mo, 9d. 


M‘LEOD’S FIRST BOOK, to Teach Reading and Writing, 
6d; and SECOND BOOK, to teach Spelling and Reading, 9a. 


M‘LEOD’S FIRST POETICAL READER, 9d; and SECOND 
POETICAL READER, 1s 84. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC, for Students in 


Training Colleges and Pupi!-Teachers, By WILi1AM Morratt. New Edition, 


separated from the Key, 12mo, Is; or with Key, Is 6d. 
NESBITS TREATISE on PRACTICAL 


MENSURATION: Augmented by a Concise Treatise on Levelling, a Builder's 
Dictionary of the Terms used in Architecture,and Questions for Examina- 
tion. With 700 Practical Examples and 700 Woodcuts. Revised and 
Modernised by the Rey. J. HUNTER, M.A. 12mo, 3s 6d; Kry, 5s. 


NESBIT’S PRACTICAL LAND-SURVEYING, 


Rewritten and Enlarged; with an Appendix of Acts of Parliament and 
Statutes affecting the Business of the Land-Surveyor. Edited by W. BURNEsS, 
F.R.A.S. Twelfth Edition, with 14 Plates and Plans, 221 Woodcuts and 
Field-Book, 8vo, 128, 


The STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE; 


Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the capacity of 
the Youthful Mind. 18mo, price Is. 

In the same SERIES, STEPPING-STONES fo 
Knowledge, Second Series, 1s. Bible Knowledge, 1s. 
English History, 1s. Architecture, ls. 
Irish History, ls. Astronomy, lis. Music, Is. 
Biography, 1s. English Grammar, Is. 
Grecian History, 1s. French Conversation, Is. 
Roman History, 1s. Natural History. Two Parts, 
Geography, 1s. 1s each. 


Messrs. LONGMANS and CO’S CATALOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS for 1878 may be had gratis or post free 


on application to 39 Paternoster Row. 


Specimen copies of some of the more recently published School Books included in 


this Catalogue will be presented to Teachers, on the understanding that works so presented, will be adopted if found suitable, 





London: LONGMANS and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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On SATURDAY next, APRIL 6, will be published. 


THE FIRST 


° L I G 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


NUMBER OF 


H oe 


Price Sixpence, 





PROSPECTUS. 


LIGHT is founded on the assumption that there is still room for a journal of the 
higher culture, which will endeavour to avoid, on the one hand, the dullness of the 
old journals of literature, and on the other, the flippancy of the new journals of 
fashion. 

LIGHT will deal fearlessly with public abuses, Its columns will be open tothe 
discussion of all “ burning" questions, but it will be affiliated to no party, and will 
represent the cultivated of all shades of opinion. 

LIGHT will be prepared with a view not merely to metropolitan perusal, but to 
circulation all over the United Kingdom. Its plan will, therefore, exclude much 
of that ephemeral metropolitan gossip which fills some existing newspapers ; and 


its contents will, it is hoped, be free of that mere “Ovekasyism” which dis- 
tinguishes many journals recently established. 


LIGHT, while representing in its critical portions the best thought of the time, 
will oot disdain amusement ; and its large Supplement, to which the best writers 
of the day will contribute, will fit it in all respects to become the Journal of 
Cultivated Homes. 


LIGHT will give full prominence to Literature, Art, Science, and the Drama. 
In every number will appear a Literary History of the Week, which will render 





the reader au fait of every important literary event. 


LIGHT will receive Contributions from eminent men in a)] departments of Literature. The following distinguished Writers have already promised to o9 


tribute to the Feuilleton, or Weekly Supplement :— 


CHARLES READE, Author of “ Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 

gig ed TROLLOPE, Author of “ Framley + eal &e. 
D. BLACKMORE, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” 

THOS. HARDY, Author of “Far = the Madding Crowd,” &c. 

The AUTHOR of “ Ginx's Baby, 

Mrs. RIDDELL, Author of * ln Geith,” &. 

Mrs. MACQUOID, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 


The AUTHOR of “ The Queen of Connaught,” &c. 

JOHN DENNIS, Author of “ Studies in ‘nglish Literature,” &. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 
Hon. RODEN NOEL, Author of “ Beatrice,” &:. 

DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of “* Women of Fashion,” &. 

G. BARNETT SMITG, Author of “ Shelley: a se  eettnal 
The AUTHOR of “St. Abe,” “ White Rose and Red,” 








In NO. 1 Wi 


Mr. GLADSTONE'S FIRST ELECTION. 
REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. 

The DEATH of a CZAR. By R. D. Blackmore. 
A BALLAD. By the Author of “St. Abe. 

The LITERARY HISTORY of the WEEK. 


“THE LADY OF LAUNAY,” 


LL APPEAR:— 


SCIENCE and RELIGION—The COMING STRUGGLE. 

SHROVETIDE in IRELAND. By the Author of the “ Queen of Connaught.” 

The [IMPULSIVE LADY of CROOME CASTLE By Thomas Hardy. 

CRITICISMS, REVIEWS, SOCIAL ESSAYS, OPEN COUNOIL, "ind the 
FIRST CHAPTERS of a NEW STORY, ENTITLED 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





OFFICE OF “LIGHT,” 157 STRAND, W.C. 








HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The BRITISH QUABTERLY REVIEW. No. CXXXIV., 
for APRIL, is now ready, price 68, containing:—1. The First Ten Years of the 
Canadian Dominion.—2. Mycene.—3. Victor Hugo.—4. A Woman's Reply to 
Frederic Harrison—5. The North-West Frontier of India.—6é6. Constanti- | 
nople.—7. The Proposed New University in Manchester.—8. The Duke of | 
Argy!l and Disestablishment in + eogaer —9. The Russian and Turkish War. 
10. Phases of the Eastern Questi . Ce ary Literature. 


The BATTLE of UNBELIEF. the Rev. Gavin Carlyle, 
M,A., Editor of “ The Collected Writings Af Edward Irving.” This day,crown | 
8yvo, "bs. Contents :—Scientific Materialism and Religious Scepticism.— 
Modern Criticism.—The God of the Old Testament and the Christ of the New. 
—Prophecy pay 4 Predictive.—Prophecies of the Jews of Palestine.—The Soul 
Immortal in its Essence.—The Future State —Darwinianism and Man.—Satan 
and His Angels.—Sin and the Atonement.—The Present Pcriod a Crisis in the 
World's History. 








ISTIAN LIFE and PRACTICE in the EARLY 
CHURCH. By E. De Pressensé, D.D. Translated by Annie Harwood- 
Holmden. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“It treats of the cultus, the ecclesiastical organisation, and the private life of 
the Christians in the third century. Never hitherto has so complete a picture 
been drawn of Christian life.”"—Academy. 





WORKS BY J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., 
Principal of McGill University, Montreal. 


I. The ORIGIN of the WORLD ACCORDING to REVE- 
LATION and SCIENCE. Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


II. LIFE’S DAWN on EARTH. Being the History of the 
Oldest known Fossil Remains, and their Relations to Geological Time 
and to the Development of the Animal Kingdom. Price 7s 6d, with 
numerous I)lustrations. 

“A most interesting book. We have read the work with interest, we c’ose it 
with regret. It is a philosophical guide to a consideration of that mysterious 
problem, ‘ the Dawn of Life.’"—Athenexum. 


III. The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. This day, 
Fifth Edition, with Twenty Lilustrations, price 7s 6.1. 
“ A very able and interesting sketch of geological science.” — Spectator. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo,a SECOND EDITION of 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales | 


tothe Present Time. With Additions by NOAH PorTER, LL.D.,on English and 
American Philosophy; and by V. Botta, Ph.D., on Tralian Philosophy. Vol. 
I.—ANCIENT and MEDLVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8yo, 18s. Vol. IL— 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s. 

Contemporary Review :—“ This is the second edition of the English translation of 
Useberweg’s great work. It is great in many senses, but chiefly in its being so 
full as to leave little or nothing to be added by any future historian. We have 
several histories of philosophy, some of them of great value, but we know of none 
that for completeness and accuracy can at all approach tue work of Friedrich 
Ueberweg.” 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





| ‘WORKS BY REV. DR. HANNA, 
| AUTHOR OF “THE LAST DAY OF OUB LORD'S PASSION.” 
| 


|The LIFE of OUR LORD. _ 6 vols., extra 


feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 30s. Also separate Volumes, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 5s each. 


‘The PASSION WEEK. 
'The LAST DAY of OUR LORD'S PASSION. 


22nd Edition. 


The FORTY DAYS AFTER the RESUR- 


RECTION. 5th Edition. 


5th Thousand. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NOTICE. 





Two Thousand Five Hundred Copies of the “ Life of the Prince 
Consort,” Vol. LII.; One Thousand Copies of Mrs. Brassey's “ Voyage 
of the ‘Sunbeam ;'” Two Thousand Copies of “Captain Burnaby’s Ride 
on Horseback through Asia Minor,” and very many Copies of every other 
Recent Work of General Interest are in Circulation at Mudie’s Select 

| Library, and may be obtaived, with the least possible delay, by all First 
Class Subscribers. 

Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, and Lists of Books in Ornamental Bindings for Presents and 
Prizes are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


New Oxrorp Street, LONDON, March 30th, 1878. 





}- 


| This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 6s 


BURNS I N DRAMA, 
TOGETHER WITH SAVED LEAVES. 

| Edited by J. HUTCHISON STIRLING. 

| Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and CO., 88 Princes Street. 

i London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 
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